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OUR LEADER CALLED BY GOD 


IS weary countenance reflecting a serene 

peace, Frederick P. Kenkel, Catholic lay 
apostle extraordinary, departed this life on Feb- 
ruary 16 at 8:40 a.m., while the Church's prayers 
for the dying were being recited by Father Suren. 
Assembled at Mr. Kenkel’s bedside in his home 
in St. Louis were his daughters, Sister M. Gertrude, 
S.S.N.D., and Eleanore; his daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Gerhard Kenkel of Brinkley, Arkansas, and a 
granddaughter, Miss Mary Kenkel, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. As our revered leader gasped his 
final breath, a relaxed smile wreathed-his face 
to dull the sharp poignancy of the sorrow which 
weighed heavily on the hearts of those who were 
keeping a vigil of love at his bedside, anticipating 
the irreparable loss of his departure. 


On Januaty 23, approximately three weeks be- 
fore he yielded his soul to his Creator, Mr. 
Kenkel was fortified by the Sacraments of Ex- 
treme Unction and Holy Viaticum, administered 
by his Pastor, Reverend Vincent Naes of St. 
Cecilia’s Church. Courageous man of faith that 
he was, he received the holy oils of the sick 
while sitting erect in his study, and, despite the 
agony caused by his swollen limbs, insisted on 
receiving his Eucharistic Lord on bended knee. 
He had made what he himself termed his “final 
preparation,” well expressed, because his entire 
life was a remote preparation for eternity. Death 
for him came not as ‘“‘a thief in the night.” 


Frederick Philip Kenkel was born on October 
16, 1863, in Chicago, Illinois. He was the young- 
est child of Henry and Albertine Voll Kenkel, 
German Protestant immigrants of high European 
culture. Frederick, the boy and young man, seems 
to have been profoundly influenced by the com- 
manding personality of his mother, for whose 
strength of character and endowments he ever 
retained the highest esteem. The cultural atmos- 
phere of the Kenkel home provided the proper 
environment for the unfolding and development 
of Frederick’s talents. He received his education 
in private schools and from tutors. A sojourn 
in Europe with his mother during his youth proved 
to be of great significance in this, that it largely 
determined the future course of the life of the 
young student from America. The evidences of 
medieval culture reflected in the att and architec- 
ture of the beautiful church edifices and museums 


in the various cities visited by young Frederick ‘ 
captivated him to the extent that it gave him an. 
insight into the soul of Catholicism of which he | 
was later to be such a redoubtable champion. 

As his studies at home in America brought him 
into an even closer contact with the Catholic | 
Church, his appreciation for it grew proportion- 
ately. 


In 1892, at twenty-nine, Mr. Kenkel was te- 
ceived into the Faith. The example of an older : 
sister who preceded him into the Church aided 
in its own quiet way in the making of this im- 
portant decision. Since at this time our deceased 
was not bound by home ties, his first wife having 
died in 1890, he betook himself to the Franciscan 
Fathers at St. Francis Solanus College in Quincy, 
Illinois. Here the neophyte sojourned for almost _ 
a year, studying philosophy, theology, history and 
other related sciences, all the while receiving from 
the good Franciscans that spiritual direction which 
was well calculated to fit him for his unique role 
in the lay apostolate later on. Mr. Kenkel’s con- 
version to Catholicism marks a great turning point 
in his life. From this time on his talents and 
energies were to be channelled into the field of 
Catholic sociology, rather than in the pursuit 
of a career in mining-engineering, for which his — 
earlier training was supposed to prepare him. 


After his stay in Quincy, Mr. Kenkel returned 
to Chicago, where he was joined in holy wedlock 
to Eleanor von Kamptz, a kind and gentle woman 
of German extraction, who proved an ideal com- 
panion to her talented spouse throughout their 
fifty-six years of married life. This union was 
blessed with eight children, seven of whom sur- 
vive. Mrs. Kenkel departed this life about four 
years ago. 


It is to be remembered that Pope Leo XIII had 
issued his epochal Encyclical, Rerum Novarum, on 
the condition of the working’ classes just one year 
prior to Mr. Kenkel’s conversion. This important 
document made a deep impression on the new 
convert. It precipitated an intense study of the 
great Social Question, which he propounded in 
spoken and written word, in season and out of 
season, throughout his long career. Truly, men_ 
like Mr. Kenkel and Mr. Joseph Matt of. St. 
Paul must be regarded as pioneers in the study 
of the Social Question. They were debating it 


| 
oy and intelligently before most Catholic phi- 
Losophers and writers in America were even awate 
of its existence. As early as the nineties of the 
last century Mr. Kenkel organized a study club 
which discussed the Social Question in the light 
of the Church’s teachings as reflected, not only in 
Rerum Novarum, but in the writings of such 


illustrious thinkers as Bishop von Ketteler of 
Mainz. 


After a brief career as book-seller, our deceased 
entered the publishing field, in which he remained 
active throughout the remainder of his life. It 
is thus Mr. Kenkel’s literary career covered a 
Span of approximately fifty-seven years. He was 
associated with the New World and Katholisches 
Wochenblatt successively, Catholic weeklies in 
Chicago. His outstanding work on the latter 
publication won for him a wide-spread reputation. 
Consequently, when in 1905 Mr. Arthur Preuss 
sought to relinquish the editorship of the cele- 
brated St. Louis German daily, Die Amerika, 
overtures were made to Mr. Kenkel to assume this 
post. He acceded, and guided the destinies of 
this highly respected paper until its discontinu- 
ance in 1921, brought about largely by the World 
War I. 


There was in years past a very close bond be- 
tween the German Catholic Press and the Catho- 
lic Central Verein, the most representative or- 
ganization of German Catholics in the United 
States. It was but natural, therefore, that Mr. 
Kenkel, as an editor, would in time become an 
influence in that organization, already fifty years 
old when he became acquainted with it. Accord- 
ingly, when the Verein sought to promote a formal 
program of social action through a central agency, 
all eyes turned to the talented editor of Dive 
Amerika, although at that time Mr. Kenkel was 
not yet a member of the Central Verein. The 
Central Bureau, as the proposed social action 
center was called, was born at the Cleveland 
Convention of the Verein in 1908, and Frederick 
P. Kenkel was chosen to lay the foundations and 
direct its destinies. He carried his new burden 
along with his duties as editor of Die Amerika 
until 1921. From that time on, he gave his 
entire efforts to the manifold activities of the 
Central Bureau. 

It was in his capacity of Director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau that Mr. Kenkel was given an op- 


portunity to give full expression to his unlimited 


resourcefulness and extraordinary talents in the 


- 
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broad field of Catholic social action. He has 
edited with rare distinction the pages of the 
Central Blatt, now Social Justice Review, rightly 
identified as a pioneer American journal of Cath- 
olic social action. Since 1924, he also edited 
The Bulletin, official organ of the National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union, auxiliary of the Central 
Verein, in the organization of which Mr. Kenkel 
played a major part. 

Besides publishing these two monthly journals, 
the deceased Director of the Bureau issued weekly 
press bulletins in German and English. His last 
editorial, entitled “Blood Money”, was written 
only two weeks before his death. Over a hundred 
free leaflets and a large number of pamphlets on 
subjects related to social reconstruction have been 
issued by the Central Bureau under Mr. Kenkel’s 
editorship. A veritable monument to the memory 
of our deceased are the libraries at the Central 
Bureau, built up by him over the past quarter 
of a century. The one library alone, on German 
Americana, is among the very best of its kind 
in our country. Students from far and near come 
to the Bureau libraries in quest of information 
and knowledge not available elsewhere. 


It were a grave mistake to regard Mr. Kenkel 
as a cold intellectual. His achievements in the 
field of social charity are hardly less noteworthy 
than his accomplishments as student, lecturer and 
writer. In 1915 he founded St. Elizabeth’s Set- 
tlement and Day Care Center in St. Louis for 
children whose mothers are forced to earn a 
livelihood. Likewise, vast programs of relief for 
war-stricken countries and for aid to home and 
foreign missions have been promoted under Mr. 
Kenkel’s inspiring leadership, to say nothing of 
the assistance given the chaplains of the armed 
forces in our country in World Wars I and I, 
which program is continued in our present crisis. 

It is impossible to give proper recognition to 
the contribution made to the Central Verein by 
Mr. Kenkel. He will ever be regarded as one of 
its greatest leaders, so much so that one simply 
cannot conceive of the Verein without Mr. Kenkel. 
His passing spells an irreparable loss for our 
cause. And not only we of the Verein, but the 
whole Catholic cause will feel the impact of Mr. 
Kenkel’s death. His genius was reflected in 
many fields, and many movements benefited by 
his assistance. He assisted in organizing the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, was past Presi- 
dent and a member of the Board of Directors 
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of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems, was an active member of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. His acquaint- 
ance with international problems was recognized 
in high governmental circles in Washington. It 
is known that his opinion was sought on such 
important issues as the E.C.A. and the recogni- 
tion of Communist China. 


In view of his great achievements for the 
Catholic cause, it is little wonder that many 
ecclesiastical honors came to our deceased. In 
1912 Pope Pius conferred on him the Cross of 
the Knights of St. Gregory. In 1926 he was 
awarded the Knighthood of the Holy Sepucher 
by Patriarch Barlassina of Jerusalem. Four years 
later Notre Dame University awarded him the 
Laetare Medal, considered the most notable dis- 
tinction that can be conferred on an American 
Catholic layman. 


As has been stated, our revered deceased is 
survived by his seven children. Besides Sister 
Gertrude and Eleanore, there are two other 
daughters, Sister M. Usula of Maryknoll and Mrs. 
Johanna Toomey of Springfield, Illinois. The 
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three surviving sons are: Gerard, of Brinkley, 
Arkansas; Anthony, of Bladensburg, Maryland; 
and Frederick H., of Wilton, Connecticut. The 
entire staff of the Central Bureau tenders its 
heartfelt sympathy to Mr. Kenkel’s family. Their 
loss is shared by many. 

We conclude this obituary, incomplete as it 
must be, with the sentiments expressed by His 
Excellency, Archbishop Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo and Apostolic Nuncio to the 
Bonn Government, one of Mr. Kenkel’s most 
intimate friends, whose cablegram to the Central 
Bureau contained these thoughts: “Death ended 
the career of one of America’s outstanding Cath- 
olic laymen. Farsighted pioneer Catholic Social 
Action, staunch defender interests of Church, 
warm friend of downtrodden and underprivileged, 
faithful almoner of works of charity and mis- 
sions. We mourn the loss of a man of sterling 
character, loyal to friends, wise and strong in his 


leadership, simple and unassuming in his way 


of life. A great loss is suffered by the Church, 
Central Verein and country. May the Lord tre- 
ward our friend with life eternal.” (R.I.P.) 


Fr. SUREN 


THE CORPORATIVE STATE 


HE superiority of organic structure over 

mechanical arrangement lies in this that the 
former possesses the power of internal and ex- 
ternal adaptation, that it maintains a proper pro- 
portion between the various parts, and that the 
structural parts have within themselves an im- 
manent purposive tendency. Now society and 
the state should also be endowed with these im- 
portant qualifications, for while the social body 
cannot in the strict sense be called an organism, it 
nevertheless in a very real sense represents true 
organic structure. It is a composite unit and an 
integrated whole serving one end, which is at 
once the good of the whole and the good of the 
parts. In order to be truly organic and corporate, 
society must be grouped according to the prin- 
ciple of social function, that is, on the basis of the 
function which a group exercises in relation to 
society as a whole, not merely in regard to an in- 
dividual or another class. An order of this type 
will naturally produce among the members of the 
same group an identity of interests, a common 


loyalty, a sharing of cultural traditions, a spirit 
of cooperation and a community of life, since 
these groups are held together by ideals of social 
service and spiritual ties. Greater permanence 
will be found in such groups because they are 


dedicated to a social function which is essential — 
and enduring. It appears also that it would be 
less difficult to come to fair agreements and just — 


settlements of disputes in groups in which rela- 


tions as described prevail, and in which conse-_ 


quently no basic antagonism exists, but a fund 
of initial good will may be taken for granted. 


Organic structure has the effect of uniting, har- | 


monizing and of removing friction. 


In our present order, if order it may be called, | 
lines separate and divide (capital and labor), 


interests clash (profits and wages), groups are — 


opposed (the moneyed classes and the proleta- 
tiat). As in international affairs also in the so- 
cial and economic sphere everything is settled 


; 


4 


by irrational force. Between the classes every- | 
. . q 
thing degenerates into a mere test of economic . 


/ 


’ 
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strength. No synthesis of a higher kind in which 
Opposing interests might be resolved can be found. 
Sooner or later our present system will run into 
a blind alley from which there will be a way out 
only by chaos or communism. Neither alterna- 
tive is attractive. The application of force, mere 


blind struggle, as we have it now, cannot bring 
a rational solution. 


Since Capitalism cannot survive and Commun- 
ism is not desirable, it would be good to cast 
about for some other system which will ensure 
adequate production, decent living conditions for 
all, social security, economic stability, cultural Op- 
portunities for all, a wide distribution of private 
ownership, social peace, without destroying in- 
dividual freedom and personal rights. Such a 
system has been proposed by the Popes. This 
system which for brevity’s sake we call Corpor- 
atism has roots in the past and is, therefore, not 
a mere fanciful construction alien to reality; it 
has also been tried in our times, and thus may 
be seen in its concrete operation and appraised 
empirically. It at least deserves to be studied 
carefully, the more so since our economic plan- 
ning lacks an authentic pattern and reliable guid- 
ance. 


Outside of Catholic circles Corporatism has not 
received the attention it really merits because 
Liberalism, which is hostile to anything organic 
and teleological, still dominates economic and so- 
cial thinking. Liberalism likewise dislikes the idea 
of a hierarchical construction, and yet without 
some such gradation no order is possible. Its 
aversion to the hierarchical principle and its dis- 
regard of inner finality renders Liberalism unable 
to arrive even at a right concept of the family, 
the first society, which for that reason is the 
exemplar of all other social structures. Corpor- 
atism, accordingly, will have difficulty in getting 
a hearing. As it is, however, the only remedy 
for our social ills, it must be preached in season 
and out of season. 


Father Azpiazu has written a brief and easily 
understandable treatise on Corporatism which is 
well calculated to popularize knowledge of the 
subject and to create interest in the advantages 
which the corporative regime offers. (The Cor- 
porative State. By Joaquin Azpiazu, S.J.; Trans- 
lated by Rev. William Bresnahan, O.S.B.; St. 
Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co.) He makes it a 
point to dispel the false impression that Corporat- 
ism is bound up with Totalitarianism or any dic- 
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tatorial form of government, though in some 
cases it has accidentally become associated with 
absolutism. As a matter of fact, Corporatism 
gtows up from below and is by nature and essence 
democratic; it does not centralize authority in the 
State but distributes it hierarchically among many 
free and autonomous associations. The Corpora- 
tive State is not top-heavy, but, like an organic 
structure, well balanced. 


Every theory of society must begin and end 
with the individual. Society may pursue no good 
which is not also the good of individuals. This 
is a commonplace in Christian philosophy, and 
likewise the governing idea of Corporatism which 
accords the proper place to man within society. 
Man 1s at once individual and social. He realizes 
his personal good and perfection through con- 
tacts with his fellowmen and in multiple relations 
with society. His personal virtues benefit society 
and his social actions redound to his own good. 
There is no need to introduce into man the dual- 
ism of individuality and personality. Man is 
one, social throughout and individual in society. 
Corporatism respects this basic fact because it 
builds the entire social fabric on the family, in 
which both the individuality of man and _ his 
social nature find their must adequate expression. 
The center of the Corporative State is man. It 
appears, then, that Corporatism is the very an- 
tithesis of Totalitarianism and absolutism. 


The Corporate State is based on function, which 
is a truly natural arrangement. Society as it ex- 
ists today as a result of Liberalism appears in 
comparison with corporate organization as some- 
thing artificial. Class distinctions in modern so-— 
ciety rest on possession, something purely acci- 
dental. Father Azpiazu brings this out very clear- 
ly in the following passage: ““The division of 
classes in the liberal system of production and 
system of law is a division that may be called 
horizontal: rich, middle class, and poor. The 
division turns on an axis: money, which often 
brings in another, namely, power, the abusive 
offspring of power. According to these elements, 
classes are capitalist or proletarian. The corpor- 
ative system bases the division of classes on an- 
other and nobler element: the profession.” Pat- 
ently, the comparison turns out in favor of the 
corporate system which contains within itself fac- 
tors that unite whereas the liberal system only 
produces barriers. Money divides, and the gulf 
grows wider as the inequalities of wealth be- 
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come more pronounced. Moreover the fight over 
the distribution of the monetary returns waxes 
more embittered as time goes on. As long as 
money remains the chief element in the division 
of the classes there is no prospect of their recon- 
ciliation. The struggle will go on with increasing 
vehemence- until one class has completely sub- 
jected the other. It is a universal experience that 
fights over money are hardly ever conduct- 
ed in a conciliatory spirit, and in most cases leave 
the contending parties permanently estranged. 


Corporative organization requires a corporate 
spirit, corporate sentiments, a corporate ethos. 
Where these do not exist, all attempts to build 
up a corporate social order are doomed to fail; 
for even as the body in order to live must be 
informed by a vital principle, so the corporative 
state must have a soul. It must not be forgotten 
that a society is not a mechanical arrangement 
but a moral and spiritual entity. Our times have 
succeeded in erecting a Communistic State which 
does not surprise us, for Communism is a mechan- 
ical arrangement held together by external com- 
pulsion, but Corporatism so far has made its 
appearance only in countries that have preserved 
strong spiritual and religious traditions. Hence, 
our author aptly says: ““Corporative society must 
be influenced by the great social virtues among 
which there must stand out social justice, equity, 
and social charity.” 


Corporatism is predicated on altruism, and 
means service and mutual collaboration. It is in- 
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compatible with individual and collective egotism. 
Class consciousness kills and strangles the idea 
and consciousness of corporate group. In cor- 
poratism the idea of the common is paramount 
and that of service uppermost. Walter Heinrich 
defines the corporate class as “a community of 
services based on a community of life”. This 
concept has a very distinct religious complexion. 

The social group in the Corporative State dif- — 
fers substantially from class as commonly under- 
stood because the notion of class implies com- 
petion and antagonism, while the corporate groups 
are always oriented toward something which they 
have in common, the good of society. 

The Corporate State will not suddenly spring 
into being. The state. might create corporate 
groups and associations, but it is doubtful if bodies 
coming into existence in that way would have the 
inherent vitality to survive, for, as Leo XIII re- 
marks, when social institutions do not have the — 
dynamic power of an inner life they will perish. 

To prophesy in this matter is idle. There are, 
however, indications that inspire confidence and 
that make the author speak hopefully of “a mod- 
ern corporative renaissance’. Individualism has 
come to an ignominious end, socialism and com- 
munism are distasteful. A middle road, such as 
offered in Corporatism, will prove attractive. If 
we continue to make known the excellent features 
of the corporate society, the world may be con- 
verted to the idea and give it an honest and 
practical trial. 

C. BRUEHL, PH.D 


There are not enough avowed communists 
in the United States to push our domestic econ- 
omy very far in the direction of communism. 
The people who are pushing us toward the state- 
ism that would be the practical equivalent of 
communism are those who call for more and more 
governmental action in economic affairs. 


Hundreds of thousands of people in places of 
influence, people who have no thought of being 
communists, advocate more and more govern- 
mental regulation, control, and ordering as a means 
to establish greater justice. They have the er- 
roneous idea that we can travel the stateistic road 
without coming to the practical equivalent of 
communism. 

But we cannot travel the stateistic road without 
coming to the stateistic destination. The farther 
we go in that direction, the nearer we come to 


the bureaucratic dictatorship that we see in full 
flower in communism. Our great danger is not 
from the comparatively few avowed communists 
in this country, but from the great host of well- 
meaning people who want to travel the stateistic 
road without realizing where it leads. 


It is not enough merely to oppose stateism. 
That is what old-line business does, without any 
great success. People who want justice are sus- 
picious of the free enterprise advocated by pluto- 
cratic business. It smacks too much simply of 
freedom to exploit the people. 


We must have an alternative that will estab- 
lish economic equity and justice in the free-enter- 
prise system. In the co-operative movement, we 
are developing this alternative. 


The Nebraska Coo perator 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF AGRICULTURE 


HAT is a characteristic of the prevailing 

economic system, to submit both capital 
and production to chance, affects also land-own- 
‘ership and agriculture, although, according to 
ithe nature of both, stability is for them a desirable 
‘condition of existence. In some instances, how- 
‘ever, the changes observed are neither so radical 
‘as to cause alarm nor so positive as to create high 
hopes for the permanent prosperity of our coun- 
try’s agriculture. 

To cite a case in point: While according to a 
statement issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at Washington, there are now about 
six percent fewer farms than in 1900, the average 
acreage per farm has risen from 146 to 203 acres, 
an increase of 39 percent. There has been a fairly 
steady increase in farm-size since 1925 when 
mechanization became a significant factor in sev- 
eral regions. Along with the shift to more 
machinery on farms there has been a decline in 
the number of small tenant and share-cropper- 
operated farms, thus reducing the number of 
farms and raising the average size of farms. There 
also has been a change in the definition of a farm, 
which tended to eliminate from the total number 
of reported farms many of the small part-time 
and rural residence type of farms. 

According to the same source, more acreage 
has been brought into farms since 1935 by de- 
velopment of new crop and pasture land by clear- 
ing, drainage and irrigation, and additions of 
acreage by purchase and leasing of both private 
and public grazing land in the Western States and 
parts of the South. The improvement and fenc- 
ing of pastures and the elimination of free range 
grazing, or grazing in common, in the South has 
added materially to reported farm acreages in 
several States. Likewise increases in leases of 
public land and individual allotments for grazing 
have added to the reported farm and ranch actre- 
age in the Western States. 

From another statement published in The Agri- 
cultural Situation it appears that the total number 
of farms in the United States reached a peak, 
in 1935, of 6,800,000. Since then the number has 
decreased each census year until the preliminary 
figure for 1950 is 5,380,000 farms. Along with 
this decrease in number of farms, there has been 
an increase in the total amount of land in farms. 
In 1935, the acreage in farms was 1,055 million; 


while for 1950, the estimated acreage is 1,150 
million. This increase in the amount of land in 
farms, when coupled with a reduction in the num- 
ber of farms, means that the average size of 
farms has increased very rapidly. In 1935 the 
average acreage was 155; the estimate for 1950 
is slightly over 200. Technology has played an 
important role. A family can now handle more 
land. 

These shifts, says the report, have been ac- 
companied by important changes in the number 
and proportion of farms in the various tenure 
groups. The decline in the number of full-owner 
farms since 1935 has been slight, 3,210,000 to 
an estimated 3,100,000, but the percentage in- 
crease in full-owner, has been large—47 percent 
in 1935 to an estimated 58 percent in 1950. On 
the other hand, tenant farmers have declined in 
both number and proportion—from 2,900,000 to 
around 1,400,000, or from 42 percent to around 
an estimated 26 percent. The number of croppers 
in 1950 will probably be less than one-half the 
number in 1935. 

The rapid decline in the percentage of farms 
operated by tenants might be misleading, for the 
proportion of land not operated by its owner is 
estimated to be larger in 1950 than in earlier 
years. In 1935 farmers owned almost exactly half 
of the land they operated, while in 1950 it is 
estimated that they will own only about 47 per- 
cent of the land in farms.*) 

All in all, the figures produced prove the coun- 
try’s agriculture to be in a fairly secure and favor- 
able position. Too much dependence cannot, 
however, be placed on existing conditions. Fac- 
tors beyond the power of the farmer to determine 
still influence his economic wellbeing, and before 
all his undisturbed ownership of the land. 


F. P. KENKEL 


Like a mass of molten lava, which gradually 
flows down the side of a volcano, the destructive 
tide of the spirit of the world advances threaten- 
ingly. . . . We have full confidence that our 
beloved sons and daughters will have the clarity 
of vision and the courage to face and to fulfill 
with resolution the responsibilities arising from 
such a situation. Prius XII 


1)The Agricultural Situation. Wash. Nov., 1951, 
pp. 9-10. 
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Warder’s Review 


A Factor of Social Insecurity 


O what extent installment-buying contributes 

to social insecurity is hardly sufficiently tak- 
en into account in discussions on the dangers 
threatening the family. Statistics on the subject 
are not available, and the victims of this system 
of “home-making” are not, generally speaking, 
inclined to make known the reasons for the fail- 
ure they have suffered. But from a knowledge 
of individual cases one gains the impression that 
a large debt hanging over a household, is not 
conducive to a happy and contented married and 
family life. 

The feeling of enjoying security in one’s home 
can be deep-rooted only if the door jamb right- 
fully carries the inscription found on so many 
German peasant homes—‘k/ein aber mein’. How- 
ever humble, it is my own! Ownership of a home 
becomes a myth when the rooms are filled with 
furniture and gadgets acquired on the installment 
plan. In this case, there are apt to be too many 
sour notes in the old favorite tune, Home Sweet 
Home, for tomorrow another installment pay- 
ment is due! 

Certain passages in the report of the chief 
probation officer of the City Courts in Rochester, 
New York, are enlightening in this regard. It 
appears that the outbreak of the Korean war was 
followed by a sharp increase in the percentage 
of probationers gainfully employed. This is what 
happened: 

“The rapid increase of employment and higher 
salaries brought more difficulties to the home 
where immature minds and emotions could not 
agree on budgeting the family money.” With 
other words, the new-found prosperity tempted 
these people, who were put on probation, beyond 
their will and intention to decide on following 
a conservative course. As Rochestet’s Chief Pro- 
bation Officer explains: 


“Our cultural (!) patterns now demand (!) so 
many luxuries that are obtained on easy (!) cred- 
it that many of our cases come to us because 
of being involved in heavy debts and arguments 
ensuing as to which should be paid first.’’4) 


In the most recent issue of the Canadian quar- 
terly, Culture, Rodolphe Laplante discusses ‘‘Sav- 


are Natl. Prob. and Parole Assn., July, 1951. 
p. F 


ing, a Factor of Social and Family Security.” 
Summarizing his viewpoints on the subject, the 
writer concludes his article with the statement: 


“The world, at the present time lacks security 
and confidence in the future. Saving is a means | 
of reviving security in the family, in society, which 
in turn will stimulate serenity and peace.” 


Quite true. But what use of this knowledge 
is being made by those who bewail the weak- 
ening of the family and its influence? Do the 
members of our Parish Credit Unions realize the — 
noble task that is theirs in this regard? That 
they make saving possible and hence help to 
promote not alone social security but also peace 
and “‘serenity for all’? 


We do not claim for saving money the rank 
of a great virtue, but as a means to the end re- 
ferred to by us, to help make secure the family, 
it is deserving of recognition and cultivation. Be- 
fore all, it is at present wanted as a means of 
emancipation from the system devised by the 
money lenders to facilitate gain at no risk to 
themselves. 


A Prevailing Tendency 


ONSCIOUS demand of the masses every- 

where for participation in the advantages of 
civilization have brought about what is develop-_ 
ing into a mad rush to industrialize the economy — 
of backward countries. Their official publica- 
tions can hardly find space for all of the infor-— 
mation regarding the contemplated or inaugurat-_ 


ed industrial enterprises they wish to report on. 


Thus, for instance, the official Pakistan pub- 
lication circulated in our country reports that six 
government-sponsored cotton textile mills, having — 
an aggregate of one hundred fifty thousand ~ 
spindles, will start operations in the Punjab by the — 
end of the present year or early in 1953. More-_ 
over, the Punjab Minister of Development stated _ 
the Province would also have two woolen mills; 
one sugar mill and two cement factories. In 
addition, a\ cardboard factory financed by ‘the 7 
Central Government would also be started. ) 


Thus from all ends of the world comes in- 


formation regarding the industrialization of the 
economy of the people everywhere. The ques- 


ton is what effect will this vast movement exer- 
ise On the masses? Will it be possible to avoid 
those excrescences of the system which have te- 
sulted in the social unrest of Europe and our 
ountry for almost one hundred years? With 
other words, must all the world adopt, together 
ith the advantages of industrialism, the evils 


developed wherever it has been introduced in the 
ast ? 


N the basis of information he received at the 
White House as a member of President 
Truman’s Mobilization Advisory Committee, Mr. 
(Walter) Reuther declared that Premier Stalin 
had no plans for an all-out war against this 
country, but intended a series of small-scale en- 
gagements intended to keep our economy off 
balance. 

A. H. RAsKIN?) 


.. . The totalitarian political-religions [Nazi- 
ism and Communism} are expressions of secular- 
ist thought in a world where the inherited tra- 
ditional stability and continuity are threatened 
or have disappeared. They try to establish again 
a secure world without uncertainties and internal 
crises by accepting an interpretation of history 
and society which claims to be absolute truth, 
which explains all the failures of the past and 
present, and which announces a happy future. 
This future will come after a merciless fight to the 
finish. This belief in the future golden age is 
connected with a belief in the particular mission 
of a group, the party which formulates and ap- 
plies the right revolutionary consciousness of 
the masses, or the racial elite which ends mis- 
tule by evil and inferior elements. The present 
is sacrificed to the future and the individual 
is regarded as material in and for the necessary 
and, therefore, just development. World and 
history are explained by natural laws which are 
known to those who master the doctrine. 


. The pseudo-certainty of totalitarianism 


which establishes by terror and a refined sys- 
tem of pressure a closed pseudo-real world, can 


1) Report on the Convention of the C.I.0O., New 
York Times, November 7, 1951. 
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It is also an open question today, what the 
reaction of the masses, of Asia for instance, will 
be towards these developments. Will they be 
able to rise from their present lowly status and 
establish themselves on the level with American 
workingmen, or will they be condemned to a 
kind of helotism? Industrialism by no means 
can, or will of itself, guarantee the advantages 
men so crave. 


Contemporary Opinion 


be opposed only by the true certainty based upon 
belief in true revelation, and by the realization 
that man is infinitely more than an instrument 
for life and society in this world, that there are 
rights and duties of the human person which can- 
not be sacrificed to a doctrine about political 
and social development. The conflict between the 
Church and totalitarianism is, therefore much 
more than a conflict between Church and State, 
for totalitarianism tries to establish a reality in 
which all human forces and beliefs serve only this 
world, an earthly society, which is self-sufficient 
and has no other end than itself. The world lead- 
ing to God, totalitarianism replaces by a self- 
sufficient world, which through the effort and 
struggles of men, makes God appear merely as a 
superstitious creation of men before they were 
able to master their life and society, or simply 
as a mythical symbol of the power exercised by 
their social or racial elites. 


WALDEMAR GURIAN!) 


It was recently pointed out that more than 
50 percent of the nation’s scientists are now sup- 
ported by the federal government, and the num- 
ber employed by Federal agencies is rapidly 
increasing. Scientific research, therefore, may 
well become the nation’s first nationalized “in- 
dustry’. 


This trend is accelerated by the situation now 
existing in almost all colleges and universities. 
While governmental support programs have been 
promoted by men of highest intentions, there is 
no doubt that there are grave dangers inherent 


1) “Totalitarian Religions”, Review of Politics, Jan- 
uary, 1952, p. 13-14. 
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in the present system wherein the most promising 
young scientists receive governmental assistance 
in obtaining their degrees. . . . This is in sharp 
contrast to the conditions under which students 
worked a short time ago. Then, the only fellow- 
ships and scholarships available were those es- 
tablished by private companies and by wealthy 
persons who accumulated money in private busi- 
ness enterprises. 


There are still many industrial fellowships pro- 
vided by far-sighted firms, but these are rapidly 
being out-numbered by the numerous grants 
available from Federal agencies. Industrial lead- 
ers must soon decide whether they wish to as- 
sume responsibility for supporting research and 
thereby enjoy a voice in its direction and control, 
or to permit by inaction the further control of 
such activities by the government. If private 
industry will not support research, the govern- 
ment must. The time for decision is now. 


Tax Outlook 


The history of irredeemable currency is to 
the effect that serious trouble, sometimes reach- 
ing the level of a major disaster, such as 
political revolution and government dictatorship, 
awaits the people who are so unfortunate as to 
have such a currency inflicted upon them. 

There is nothing new, in principle, in the con- 
tention, characteristic of a period of irredeem- 
able currency, that gold is “just another commod- 
ity’ and that an irredeemable currency is super- 
ior to a redeemable money. Such notions were 
advanced by the French in 1789-1790 and for 
a few years thereafter, and in this country in 1878, 
for example—both periods of irredeemable cur- 
rency. 


The contention that gold is just another com- 
modity is valid only in those cases in which coun- 
tries have a thorough-going system of irredeem- 
able currency—the worst monetary system known 
to man. In our hybrid monetary system, which 
involves a restricted international gold-bullion 
standard and an irredeemable currency, except 
when foreign governments and central banks are 
involved, gold is not just another commodity. 
It is our best money which is used, when demand- 
ed, in our international exchanges with central 
banks and foreign governments. 


The people take much abuse before they with- 
draw gold to any great extent. But the fact that 
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they can and might withdraw gold, if abused 
sufficiently, compels the government and banks | 
to conduct themselves with much greater circum- 
spection than tends to be the case when they know 
they are free from the responsibilities placed upon 
them*by a redeemable currency. 

Advocacy of an irredeemable currency is ad- 
vocacy of unrestrainable government, and opposi- 
tion to the rights of the people to hold gold 
when they desire it. 


Pror. WALTER E. SPAHR?) 


It is clear that the policy of Lenin and Stalin 
represents a shift away from Marxianism, at 
least with regard to the establishment of rural 
collectivities and Russia’s savior-role for the East- 
ern peoples. Rather, present policy represents a 
return to Slavophile Greek Orthodox czarism. 


The statement of the interrelationship between 
Soviet and pro-Soviet Russia helps to explain phe- 
nomena which would not be explainable if the 
Sovietism were considered as a completely correct 
realization of Marxanism in all spheres. Among 
these phenomena are the Sovietist attitude toward 
the Russian peasants and toward Eastern peoples, 
as well as the attitude of some of the Eastern 
peoples toward the Soviet. But the basic phe- 
nomenon is the belief in and the uninterrupted 
continuance of the Russian rural life. The rural 
life of Russia is unique as to peasants, collectivity- 
feeling and rural collectivity, and in that way 
basically different from the “Western” World 
and its culture. 

PAUL HONIGSHEIM?) 


In the course of an interrogation regarding 
astrology, made in the Travancore-Cohin legis- 
lature, Swamy Vivekanaka, considered a great 
Hindu theologian, declared: 


“The more I live, the more I become convinced 
every day that every human being is divine. In 
no man or woman, however vile, does that divin- 
ity die. . . What infinite souls you are! And 
to be tricked by twinkling stars! It is a shame- 
ful condition.” 


1) “Gold more than a Commodity; Irredeemable Cur- 
rency an Evil”, published in The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, December 6, 1951. 

2) The Roots of the Soviet Rural Social Structure: 


Where and Why It Has Spread, Agricultural Hist 
July, 1951, p. 114, ees monies ici 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Prevention of Waste 


4 Peas was a time, when even in the city of 
Paris friars acted as volunteer firemen. Gen- 
erally speaking the citizens of medieval communes 
were grouped for the purpose of resisting fires 
from spreading. In many cases the guilds, whose 
members occupied one and the same environment 
‘in cities, constituted also fire-brigades. In addi- 
tion, each household was by law held to make 
available for fire-extinguishing purposes a suf- 
ficient number of ladders and leather buckets. 
Only after the invention of the pump and the 
development of the steam fire engine was it pos- 
sible to organize fire-fighting effectively. It is, 
however, even yet chiefly property in urban Amer- 
ica enjoys the increased protection of well or- 
ganized fire-departments. Rural America still 
continues to assume the hazards and losses unpre- 
paredness for fires entails. 

Efforts are on foot to improve the situation. 
While local fire departments have been inaugur- 
ated to insure a measure of safety to small rural 
communities, a good deal is done to educate the 
people on the land to the possibility of providing 
protection against fire-risks. Farmers are instruct- 
ed that they can undertake many things to safe- 
guard their property against the danger of fire 
and the losses sustained when a house or barn 
in an unprotected area is destroyed by the flames. 
Among other suggestions, an article in Frere En- 
gineering submits the following practical thoughts 
on the subject: 

1. Every state should pass laws enabling coun- 
ties or townships or districts to organize fire 
protection units. The cost would be placed on 
the tax roll. 

2. Rural fire departments should be organized 
on a group basis where possible. Sufficient paid 


Procedure 


Action 


personnel to have a driver for each piece of equip- 
ment should be provided. 

3. Group organization can include town and 
village protection forces. By central control, with 
radio communications and modern alerting sys- 
tems, fullest use could be made of the combined 
equipment. 

4. Smaller communities should have a muni- 
cipal water system. Incorporation may be needed 
to accomplish this. Rural communities should 
have an emergency water supply. 

5. The use of radio and telephone communica- 
tions for alerting volunteers and for directing fire 
fighting operations in the field should be weighed. 

6. Rural fire departments should carry the 
full amount of both public liability and work- 
men’s compensation. 

7. Fire protection districts should understand 
not only all state laws applying to their case, but 
they should understand the requirements of state 
inspection bureaus necessary to secure Class A or 
B ratings. 

8. All firemen should be trained in latest 
techniques. Attendance at state fire schools and 
colleges should be a “must,” at least for fire of- 
ficers and pump operators. 

9. Fire prevention should be stressed as much 
as fire protection. Fire hazard inspection and 
check sheets should be filled out by a qualified 
fire inspector. Self-inspection should be encour- 
aged among farmers. 

Thus the suggestions. Fires are one of the great- 
est factors of waste we must contend with in 
our country. The loss of life and property due 
to the widespread negligence to observe the neces- 
sary precautions has always been recognized for 
what it is, a shameful waste. But a people living 
largely for today do not greatly mourn its losses. 


Freedom by its very nature emphasizes tre- 
strictions as well as privileges. The passenger 
on a steamship enjoys a wonderful freedom, 
but not a wanton license to start sabotaging the 
safety of his fellow-passengers by interference 
with the engines, or by exercising a false liberty 
over the steering apparatus. The man who in- 
sists on the misconceived freedom to start fires 
in the basement of his home will soon be home- 

less. 


Men who shout loudly for this same idiotic 
privilege, to set fire to the edifice of society or 
of the nation, though they shout in the name of 
freedom, will with equal rapidity be homeless, 
living in a torturous tyranny, a tyranny which is 
the necessary fruit always reaped when puny men 
tamper with God's big blessings. 

AUGUSTINE J. BENNETT, C.Ss.R.") 


1) “The False God Freedom”, Culture, December, 
1951, p. 355. 
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Timber Conservation 


EW-COMERS to America who have an op- 

portunity to observe the customary waste of 
forest products are apalled at the neglect to which 
our woodlands.ate exposed. Rotting timber cov- 
ers the ground, unless, as also happens, all super- 
fluous timber is purposely destroyed by fire. 


Generally speaking, the American farmer is not 
yet alive to the need of cultivating a wood-lot 
and to thus provide timber for future use on his 
farm. But a timber shortage is not at all an im- 
probable result of several centuries of waste of 
forest products. It is therefore a desirable attitude 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference adopted in 
urging pastors and educators to impress upon 
their people the moral responsibilities, as well as 
the economic advantages, to cultivate the timber 
growth on their property. The Conference de- 
clares: 


The duties of stewardship relate to forests 
as well as soil and water. Forests of their very 
nature are an essential part of our agricultural 
heritage. They must be managed so as to insure 
continued productivity. Forests are a crop and 
should be treated as such. As a material resource, 
they play a vital part in the over-all management 
of land. In the case of farm lands they are gener- 
ally capable of contributing to the maintenance of 
a balanced farm income. There is especial need 


Pleads for Town Meeting Spirit 


DEOGEDIN G from the wish, that every voter 
in America could read the article on the 
Vermont Town Meeting, published in the Rural 
New Yorker a reader reached the conclusion: 


“Of course the growth of many communities 
has made it impossible for an institution like the 
New England Town Meeting to exist or to ful- 
fill its original purpose if it did exist. However, 
there are certainly many thousands of communities 
in the country where the Town Meeting could 
still carry on effectively and would provide a 
far more effective foundation than we now have, 
outside of New England, for sound government. 
Moreover, it would be an invaluable means of 
training the younger generation in democratic 
action and furnishing experience in democratic 
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to spread understanding of forests and woodlands 
as resources and as crops which can be managed 
for individual and social benefit. 


It is pointed out in this connection that two- 
thirds of the privately-owned area of commercial- 
ly available forest land in the United States is in 
small holdings. Three-fourths of such holdings 
(about 3,200,000 out of 4,300,000 units) are 
farm wood-lots or are otherwise an integral part 
of farming operations. These resources demand 
to be carefully cultivated and preserved for the 
use of future generations. 


In recent years there has been a growing realiza- 
tion that the ownership of land carries with it 
certain responsibilities as well as privileges, the 
Chief of the Forest Service reports in his annual 
message for 1950. In this connection, he quotes 
the French philosopher, Joseph Joubert, that none 
of us has the right to damage the world as an 
inheritance while all have the duty to leave it 
in an improved condition. To do so is, in fact, 
a central idea and purpose of civilization. It is 
the essence of true culture. We, as a nation, have 
been guilty and we continue to be guilty of abus- 
ing the natural wealth this continent has been 
so richly endowed with. In the long run the 
cost of our prodigious wastefulness will come 
high. 


government to many future elected officials, of 
whom we seem to have so few nowadays who 
really understand truly democratic government 
whether or not they believe in it.” 


“Perhaps,” the writer continues, “what we need. 


in this country is a crusade in rural areas to restore 
the old Town Meeting where it has disappeared 
and to install it where it never did exist previous- 
ly.” 

One thing is certain: If Democracy is to en- 
dure, we need to begin to think seriously of te- 
storing the sturdy spirit of self-reliance which is 
fundamental to the will for self-government. The 
unruliness of the masses today is by no means a 


sign of political sagacity; it has its source in the 


conviction that the majority is supreme. 
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Parents’ TV Guide 


Ig is extremely difficult to judge with any 
# accuracy and finality on the good or evil in- 
fluence of such recent inventions as Television. 
People of the present-day, including Catholics, 
are ill-prepared to judge and act wisely on the 
important issue of the morality of TV programs, 
tt appears. Certainly many more families of the 
present have purchased television sets than a 
prudent judgment would dictate. 


Whether they like it or not, Catholics are con- 
fronted with the perplexing problem of what 
policy they shall adopt in the light of the prev- 
alence and widespread use of television. To as- 
Sist parents in this regard the National Council of 
Catholic Men has offered the following sug- 
westions for evaluating TV programs, in an ef- 
ifort to determine their suitability for children: 


1. Do such programs teach, directly or indirect- 
lly, or condone, or make light of proper respect 
for lawful parental, community, state, national 
and church authority? 


2. Do such programs offer material which in 
any way creates or stimulates unnatural desires, 
morbidity, fear, glorification of criminals, or 
false values with respect to the sanctity of mar- 
riage, the home, and family? 


A Plea for Wayside Shrines 


S an ambler “Down Country Lanes” Fr. Hyl- 

den has inaugurated in the Catholic Action 
News of Fargo, N. D., a column of rural notes. 
Among other things, he calls to his readers’ at- 
tention the following observation: 


‘While recently in Bavaria, Germany, we saw 
many farms that had a little shrine or a simple 
crucifix out in the pastures, fields, or at the 
cross-roads. We ought to have many of them on 
our North Dakota farms. Any farmer can de- 
sign his own, get his pastor's approval, build it, 
and set it up somewhere on the land. A nice 
little shrine in a grove of trees on the farm would 
be beautiful. On many quiet evenings of the 
growing season the family could kneel there in 

rayer. Go ahead and build one for yourself. 
Don’t wait for somebody else to do it first. It 
doesn’t have to be elaborate, nor large. We chal- 
jenge you to do something about it.” 
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3. Do such programs feature indecently-clad 
performers or utilize camera angles which em- 
phasize anatomical details indecently, or do such 
programs in any manner ridicule racial or na- 
tionality groups? 


4. Do such programs afford an opportunity 
for the child to improve his educational or cultural 
facets in accordance with the teachings of the 
Church and the parents ? 


5. Are such programs presented at a time and 
in a manner which do not divert the child’s at- 
tention from his responsibility toward his family 
and scholastic obligations, or do they seek in any 
manner to buy the child’s attention to the program 
by means of false or misleading advertising or 
program content? 

Positive answers to questions 1, 2, and 3 war- 
rant an immediate condemnation of the program 
in question. Negative answers to questions 4 
and 5 indicate that the program in question, while 
not necessarily morally harmful, is nevertheless, 
not to be recommended as good television for 
children. 

Parents should exercise a surveillance over 
the TV shows their children teleview and should 
inform sponsors when violations of decency and 
morality occur.") 


Wayside crosses and chapels are by no means 
entirely absent from the American countryside. 
But the custom is not yet a tradition. Many years 
ago, a farmer at Breese, Illinois, erected a cross 
on his land, adjoining the public highway. Whe- 
ther it remains there, we do not know. Near 
Johnsburg, in the northern part of the same state, 
one of the early pioneers built a chapel in fulfill- 
ment of a vow, to erect a shrine in thanksgiving 
for having escaped shipwreck on the voyage to 
America. The building was still extant in 1900; 
whether it has survived, is a question. We also 
know of a large cross, erected on a rocky mound, 
just outside but overlooking the main street of the 
town of Fredericksburg in Texas. These are prob- 
ably but a few of a number of examples testifying 
to the survival in our country of a custom quite 
general in many parts of Europe. 


1) Catholic Action, February 1952, p. 14, 
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Catholic Social Action 


AO Ne were made in the fall of 

last year to organize Muintir na Tire (People 
of the Land), Ireland’s rural life organization, 
throughout Ulster at a Conference at Monagham 
presided over by Bishop O'Callaghan of Clogher. 
His Excellency stated that the organization is a 
bulwark against the encroachment of bureau- 
cracy in areas where its influence should be 
unnecessary, and where it is bound to be harm- 
ful. If citizens do not use their initiative to 
solve their own problems; if they commit to the 
State what they can and should do for them- 
selves, they will find themselves progressively de- 
prived of their freedom. 

The individual, the Bishop continued, can find his 
proper development physically, morally and intellect- 
ually, only in the family; and the family with the 
father at its head is the natural entity with rights 
and duties. The function of the State is to care for 
those things that are beyond the scope of the family— 
to maintain peace and order, and to coordinate action 
in the State for the common good, he stated. Every- 
where the State tends more and more to interfere with 
the rights of the individual and the family, and that 
is a wrong tendency, which must be curbed, the 
Bishop stated. His Excellency expressed the hope that 
Muintir na Tire would develop individual and local 
initiative and responsibility, and promote sound social 
ideals. 


Marital Status of Women Workers 


IN Gee 55 percent of all women workers 

in April 1951 were married, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. Only 13 months earlier, before the 
crisis in Korea, the percentage was 52. In the 
same period the number of married women in 
the labor force increased by almost 1,000,000 and 
the number of single women in the labor force 
decreased by about 200,000. 

The proportion of the population participating 
in the labor force remained smaller for mat- 
ried than for single women. In April 1951, 
slightly more than one-fourth of all married wom- 
en and about half of all single women were in 
the labor force. The percent of married women 
participating, however, had risen from 24.8 in 
March 1950 to 26.7 in April 1951. 

The number of married women workers living 
apart from their husbands increased by 373,000, re- 
flecting the marriages of members of the armed forces 


since the beginning of hostilities in Korea and the 
recall to active duty of married reservists. 


REVIEW 


Manufacturers’ Profits 


A CORDING to information provided in the : 


‘Business Bulletin” published by the Cleve- 


land Trust Company, industrial concerns are faced , 
with very difficult problems in 1952. Their tax 
rates are higher; their costs are up, and will mount _ 


further if another round of wage increases comes 
about; their defense business is subject to renego- 
tiation; and they have to contend with price con- 
trols. Under such conditions, many companies 
are likely to show smaller profits after taxes than 
in 1951. A recent survey by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, which sounded out 
131 manufacturing companies on their 1952 pros- 
pects, shows that only one in every seven expects 
larger profits, after taxes, than in 1951. More- 
over, only 40 percent anticipate an increase in 
profits before taxes. 


The downward trend of net earnings after taxes has 
been going on for some time. According to the joint 
quarterly report of the Federal Trade Commission and 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the postwar peak 
for all manufacturing corporations combined was 
achieved in the third quarter of 1950. Each succeeding 
quarter has been lower. For the third quarter of 1951, 
the latest available, profits after taxes were 36 percent 
below the corresponding 1950 period. Even before 
taxes, earnings declined in each of the three 1951 
quarters. 


Manufacturing industries in general experienced a 
rising trend of profits after taxes throughout the earlier 
postwar years, except during the 1949 business reces- 
sion. Most of them reached the high point in the lat- 
ter part of 1950. 


Recreation 


ie 1950, the American people have spent more 

than eleven billion dollars for recreation. This 
sum included such varied forms of diversion and 
entertainment as motion pictures, television and 
radio sets, sports events, books, magazines, potted 
plants, luncheon clubs, and the training of hunt- 
ing dogs. The $11.3 billions spent for recreation 
in that one year was equivalent to 5.8 cents out 
of each dollar of total 
penditures, 


This of course was considerably less than the pro- 
portions paid out for food and clothing and for trans- 
portation as well. Of the total dollar, those three items 
combined accounted for 55 cents. 
for recreation did exceed the share spent by the public 
for a number of other purposes—for example, the 4.9 
cents for medical expenses, and the 9/10 of one cent 
for religious and welfare activities. 


personal consumption ex- — 


But the 5.8 cents | 
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Land Distribution 


HAYING accepted the trend of present de- 
velopment, Pakistan is beginning to abolish 

the big estates of the Zamindars. The Provincial 
Revenue Minister has said: ‘‘Zamindari will be 
completely wiped out in East Pakistan in 10 
years’ time” He said that the two recent an- 
nouncements regarding the confiscation of cer- 
tain estates would be followed by the acquisition 
of another 15 Zamindaris, after which 111 large 
estates will be taken over under the Court of 
Wards. The taking-over process will be spread 
gradually to nearly 200,000, rent-receiving in- 
terests remaining in the Province, it was added. 
The Minister said that the additional net income to 


the Government at the end of ten years would be nearly 
20,000,000 rupees a year. 


Inflation 


fy SING to data in the Monthly Letter, 

published by the National City Bank of New 
York (December, 1951, p. 137), inflation and 
devaluation of currency in terms of consumers 
goods is a universal experience. The article states: 
The losses, going back to 1939, have been highly 
variable in degree, as the table shows, but the 
smallest range from 40 to 50 per cent. The 
shrinkage in the value of money, 1939 to 1951, as 
measured by prices of consumers goods or the 
cost of living is as follows: 


Per cent shrinkage 
as of June, 1951 


Per cent shrinkage 
as of June, 1951 


Switzerland %.......-.-. 39:5 Colombia ....<2.. 71.6 
poeiin Africa: 2... 41.6 Aspentinia” 2..0icten 73.4 
ois i 43.7 Sch ee eee ee 73.4 
i eS 45.5 a i es 74.8 
1) en 46.1 DAR ee 74.8 
United Kingdom .... 48.5 fie ial ie eee ea 76.3 
\ Sa ee 49.0 1 Comte ee ae 85.3 
BARISECALIA -o- 3-0 -stan 50.0 | sea ee en ie 94.6 
Netherlands ............ 61.5 fe) Aa ne en 98.1 
ee =n ae 68.1 AIR pene rae ota 99.3 
J) ae 68.5 Greece .... more than 99.3 
ASE gil China .... more than 99.3 


A footnote adds the following information to the 
above data: The figures given for Australia are of 
the second quarter, 1951; for Argentina, February, 
1951; Turkey, Uruguay, as of May, 1951. For the 
U. S. A. the shrinkage was 47.0 as of October, 1951. 
The per cent shrinkages are understated in a num- 
ber of countries, owing to the effect of price and rent 
controls, subsidies on cost of living items, etc. 

The source of this information is listed as Interna- 
tional Financial Statistics, published by the International 
Monetary Fund. 


2) 


Steel Industry 


Wee steel production totaled about 227 

million net tons in 1951, an increase of 
about 20 million tons or nearly 10 per cent over 
the preceding year, according to an average of 
preliminary estimates by two steel trade publi- 
cations. The output of 105.1 million tons in the 
United States was slightly over 46 per cent of 
the total. The increase of 8.3 million tons in the 
United States’ 1951 production, compared with 
1950, was by far the largest tonnage gain of any 
country. 


The United States produced slightly less than 
half of the world’s steel in each of several recent 
years. Ina few years during and just after World 
War II, the United States produced over half 
of the world’s steel. The present ratio of a little 
less than half of world production for the United 
States, however, is substantially larger than in 
early war and prewar years when this country 
made only one-third, or slightly more, of the 
total. 


According to the estimates published by the two 
magazines, the largest increase in production in 1951 
outside of the United States was in Russia, where the 
output was about 33.7 million tons, a gain of nearly 
four million tons over 1950. 

Russian output remains a little less than one-third 
as large as that of the United States. Estimates, in the 
absence of definite statements on Russian tonnage, vary 
from about 32 million to over 34 million tons. The 
increase in output in the United States last year was 
equal to about 28 per cent of the U.S.S.R.’s estimated 
output in 1950, compared with an increase of only 
14 per cent by the U.S.S.R. herself. 


Unemployment on Increase 


| eee ee in the automobile industry because 
of defense restrictions on production have 
grown into a major unemployment situation in 
Detroit and other centers of the industry. Some 
200,000 of the million members of the Auto 
Workers Union are out of work, mostly in Michi- 
gan. 


Leaders of the auto industry have been protesting 
the extent of the cut in production for months and 
some of them have questioned the underlying policy 
of denying autos and trucks any status as adjuncts to” 
defense. ‘The unemployment has arisen because the 
production of automobiles has stopped before that of 
defense armaments has begun. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


FRANCIS XAVIER HAETSCHER, 
C.SS.R. 


Indian Missionary and Pioneer Priest 
(1832-1837) 
III. 


ATHER Saenderl wrote a second letter from 
FE Green Bay to his superior in Vienna which is 
dated a month later, July 24, 1833. In this letter 
Fr. Saenderl speaks first of the reasons why a 
Redemptorist house could not be established at 
Green Bay: he never received the subsidies prom- 
ised from Europe, and the poverty of the congre- 
gation of Green Bay made any attempt in that 
line nugatory; the two Fathers were not even able 
to collect the annual salary of $100.?°) 


Then Fr. Saenderl continues to relate the hap- 
penings of their Indian mission. “The bishops of 
North America’, he writes, “are compelled to 
establish colleges and schools, and to edit religious 
books and tracts to support themselves and their 
clergy. This has to be done, if the ever-increasing 
number of Catholics is not to be abandoned. What 
would become of these people, if God would not 
move the pity of bishops and missionaries so that 
they work for the salvation of souls. In fact 
a great portion of the people are deprived of the 
minstration of priests and all means of religion. 
Countless numbers of whites and Indians live 
without any knowledge of God and without ob- 
serving the commandments. The generation of 
the irreligious would steadily increase but for 
the care of commisserating priests who rescue 
them from eternal damnation. Unfortunately 
things have progressed so far in the United States 
that countless white persons born in this country 
do not profess any religion. If you ask, to which 
denomination does this or that gentleman belong, 
you will receive the answer: He is an American. 
And the savage Indians in their unconverted state 
have no other aspiration than to hunt and fish. 
When they have sufficient provision, they will 
squat on the ground, smoke their pipe idiotically, 
or stretched out around a fire will brood about 
nothing”. 


“The tribe of the Menominees, of whom we 
have baptized about 100 Indians, was lately 
20) This part of the letter is summarized by Byrne, 


op. cit. p. 46, see: Social Justice Review, October, 
1941, p. 207. 


prevailed upon by government agents to cede about 
a million and a half acres of land, with the stipu- - 
lation that they would receive in return a lump 
sum of money, and that the government would 
build schools on their remaining reservations. To- 
wards the end of last month, therefore, the gov- - 
ernor atrived from Detroit and in a special meet- 
ing called, he told the Menominees that ‘the gov- 
ernment has ready large sums of money to be 
used for your education, and this gentleman 
(pointing to a Protestant Minister who stood neat- 
by) will be willing to.educate your children in his 
mission-house’. A venerable chief of the tribe of 
Grand-Cocolin, where we had baptized most of 
our converts, came forward and said: ‘Great 
Father, we do not want to have this gentleman 
there, and we will not have any use for his school, 
but we wish to have and beg to have the Black- 
Robes of the French Prayer at Green Bay (he 
meant us); they shall come and live with us’. 
The governor made a note of these words of the 
chief. The following day another chief protested 
against the employment of a priest and a church 
in the meeting with these words: We are no 
people of the prayer; we only wish to have a 
school for our children and neither a Black-Robe 
nor a house of prayer. This chief was promised 
what he wished to have. In fall the governor — 
will return to arrange all things definitely with 
the Menominees. A few days after the departure 
of the governor several of the most influential 
Menominees went to see their agent, who is an 
American, lodging a complaint against the inter- — 
preter who, as they now ascertained, had given 
a wrong statement of their wishes and deceived 
them; they repeated their request to have a Black- 
Robe of Green Bay and a Catholic church. One 
of the Catholic chiefs described to the agents the 
good results which the Catholic Religion had 
achieved among the newly converted Indians in a 
short time, so that the lives of the latter are en- 
tirely different from those of the pagan Indians 
who are mostly addicted to the vice of drunken- — 
ness. During the few days of the Council, when 

the pagan Indians received some money from the 
governor, beastly drunkenness was to be observed 
among most of the pagan Indians, whilst the — 
Christian Indians remained sober and avoided all — 
excesses. “When I went up and down the river 
bank’, this chief continued, ‘I saw your children : 
(the savages) lying on the ground intoxicated 
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and behaving shamefully; our people of the Pray- 
er acted differently, because our Father does not 
permit such things’. The agent, an enemy of the 
Christian Religion, acted as if he were ignorant 
of everything and referred them to the governor.” 

“The poor Indians who know no other language 
besides their own, and have no idea of the tricks 
of the government are easily deceived; their lands 
are taken from them and non-Catholic teachers 
are given to them, although they repeatedly have 
asked for Catholic priests. The result of all this 
is that they retreat into the woods from resent- 
ment against the perverters who are forced upon 
them, and become ever more distrustmul of the 
whites. They notice that they are deceived in 
every way, and see that they are powerless in com- 
bating a force which antagonizes them and thwarts 
their wishes and works for their entire removal 
with might and main. 


“Now there would be a propitious time to con- 
vert also the remaining remnants of the tribes, since 
the misfortunes which have befallen them have 
made them tractable and docile. At no time in 
the past when the Indians were still enjoying their 
independence could those savages be converted 
and civilized as easily as just now, when they 
are harassed from all sides. This is one reason 
why we ardently wish that we could as soon as 
possible be provided with the means for the erec- 
tion of a house for several priests. The other 
reason is that in no other country is the formation 
of congregations for the white settlers as neces- 
saty as in North America. Yet there is no in- 
tense and thorough-going pastoration of them pos- 
sible without a éstablishment of a mission-house 
for a band of missionaries. By this we earnestly 
entreat Your Reverence to grant us _ these 
means’’.”1) 

In August 1833 the Redemptorist community 
at Green Bay was broken up. The Fathers Saen- 
derl and Haetscher had seen for a long time that 
a Redemptorist mission house could not be es- 
tablished among the half-civilized population of 
Green Bay. They decided to part company; one 
of the Fathers was to remain at Green Bay for 
the time being, whilst the other had to go some- 
where else. Accordingly Fr. Saenderl gladly ac- 
cepted the order of Bishop Rese to replace Fr. 


21) The foregoing part of the letter of Fr. Saen- 
derl to his Superior Fr. Passerat, dated Green Bay, 
July 24, 1833, was printed in: Berichte der Leopoldinen 
Stiftung, vol. VII, Vienna, 1834, pp. 31-33, reprinted 
in: Annalen des Geselleschaft zur Verbreitung des 
Glaubens, vol. II, Einsiedeln-Mainz, 1834, pp. 355-358, 
and in Wuest, op. cit., pp. 247-249. 
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Baraga at Arbre Croche, who was to go to the 
new place of Sault Sainte Marie. 

On August 6, 1833, Fr. Saenderl arrived at 
Arbre Croche with the two lay brothers James 
and Wenceslas. At their new destination they 
were greeted by the lay brother Aloysius, who in 
September of the preceding year had gone there 
with Fr. Baraga to teach the Indians. Fr. Haet- 
scher remained at Green Bay with the lay brother 
Joseph. **) 

With boundless zeal Fr. Haetscher worked es- 
pecially among the Indians settled in the neighbor- 
hood. To remove the Indians from the evil influ- 
ences of the white people, Fr. Haetscher erected 
a large crucifix at De Pere, about six miles out- 
side Green Bay on the Fox River, because accord- 
ing to a local tradition some Jesuits had been 
killed there by Indians. It was here he gathered 
the Indians for instruction. The Indians were 
very much devoted to the missionary and received 
the saving message with great joy. The great 
consolations imparted to him in the ministry of 
the Indians helped him to bear the trials he en- 
countered with resignation. Fr. Haetscher finished 
the building of the church at Green Bay and was 
valiantly assisted in that work by brother Joseph.?*) 


On September 2, 1833, Father Haetscher wrote 
the following letter from Green Bay to his su- 
periors in Vienna: “The presence of Mr. Mazzu- 
chelli, an Italian priest and missionary of Michilli- 
Makinac**), who passes through this place on his 
way to the mission of the Winnebagos, gives me 
an opportunity to devote some time to write a 
report.” 

“Since it was impossible to realize here in Green 
Bay without assistance from outside the project 
which according to our fullest conviction is the 
best and most necessary means for the thorough- 
going conversion of the savages who are scat- 
tered over an area of more than one thousand 
miles, viz. the foundation of a house for a group » 


22) See Social Justice Review, Nov., 1941, pp. 248- 
244; Wuest, op. cit., pp. 15-16. : 

23) Beck, Bernhard, C.SS.R., Goldenes Jubilaeum der 
Redemptoristenvaeter an der St. Philomena Kirche in 
Pittsburg und Umgegend nebst deren ersten Missionen 
in den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerikas. Pittsburg 
1889, pp. 16-17. Wuest, op. cit., pp. 16-17. a 

24) Rev. Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, a Dominican 
Friar, was born in Milan, Italy, November 4, 1806, ar- 
rived in America November 14, 1828, ordained priest 
in Cincinnati, O., September 5, 1830, and assigned to 
the mission of Mackinac Island, where he conferred 
213 baptisms from November 19, 1830 to July 30, 1833. 
From Mackinac he visited Green Bay, in winter of 
1830, May 1831, and summer 1832. He died February 
23, 1864. (Rezek, op. cit. pp. 3386-3841). Michilli- 
Makinac is the older name of the modern Makinac. 
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-of our priests who were to work as missionaries 
in bands and alternately on various stations of 
the vast territory of the North West; in view of 
this impossibility the Bishop of Detroit decided 
to send us to Arbre Croche, a fruitful field which 
had been cultivated by Father Baraga, who is 
about to found a new mission some hundred miles 
south of that place. 

“In Arbre Croche our activity will still extend 
over the whole left shore of Lake Michigan, that 
of Green Bay up to Lake Superior, and besides 
over vast districts of land, where several churches 
with large congregations of neophytes have al- 
ready been erected within a short distance, and 
new foundations may be expected every day in 
more distant regions. 

“For some weeks I have been separated here in 
Green Bay from Father Saenderl who has left al- 
ready for Arbre Croche. I will stay here till 
I will be replaced by another missionary. As you 
see, we are leaving a field of activity where we 
were settled since September of last year and where 
we have labored in the spirit of our Congrega- 
tion during the winter and spring to the greatest 
satisfaction of both Whites and Indians. We 
leave this place, because there is no prospect that 
a community of missionary priests could make their 
living here, even if the priests’ needs were cut 
down ever so much. 

“Both the Canadians and the Indians regret 
the change very much. The former are numeric- 
ally the larger portion of the congregation of 
Green Bay; they saw how the religion of their 
forbears revived during our ministration with 
pristine vigor. We have baptized about one hun- 
dred ninety (190) Indians in the neighborhood; 
a considerable number of others had been bap- 
tized before our arrival. The sorrow of the In- 
dians about our departure afflicts me very much. 
I assure you that the care for these children of 
the forests and the privations entailed in their 
ministration are greatly obnoxious fo the sense 
of their missionaries; for this reason a special 
gift of God is necessary for this kind of work. 
Father Baraga possesses this God-given gift; I 
would like to have it also and I hope to obtain it. 

“The poor Indians at Grand-Cocolin, a village 
across the Fox River which is very broad and flows 
rapidly, complained also with great sorrow about 
the approaching change of priests. But how can 
you avert it? Lately I have again baptized four- 
teen of those Indians. I paid them a visit to see 
their large hut made of bark which is to serve as 
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place of their common morning and evening de; 
votions. 
“In mentioning the Fox River I have to remag 

that I have seen the remnants of a former Jesuit) 
house at a place which is called Rapide des Pé 
in remembrance of that foundation. I found 
that place a silver cross buried in the ) 
These good priests were martyred there by the 
savages; they were attacked by the pagan relative 
of their neophytes who tied them to posts am 
poured boiling water upon their heads to bap 
tize them also, as the barbarians said in derision. 

Fr. JoHN M. LENHART, O.CaP.- 


~ 


The CCVA and Schools 


| i it known that as early as 1877 the Cathol 
Central Verein urged the establishment @ 
parochial schools. The Convention of that yeai 
in Cleveland, Ohio, adopted a resolution whit 
stated according to a press report: “While 
nouncing it was not the intention to oppose publi 
schools, but to permit them to run their course 
the resolution declares in favor of ‘raising th 
parochial schools to the highest possible stand 
of perfection, so that they may not be me 
equal, but superior to the former” The sam 
resolution recommends that parochial schoo 
should be made free schools, ‘in order that all 
children attending Catholic schools may obtaiit 
instruction and education without cost.’ ~*) 

The Convention of the CCVA held in Chicag 
in 1887 also adopted a resolution stating in par 
“Based on the principle “To whom the school 
belongs, belongs the future’, we express our most 
hearty approval to our German Catholic pries 
for their successful efforts to preserve and nur 
the true religion and the German language b 
the founding and maintenance of parish school 
Netieca request the clergy and people to contin 
in the common development and perfection 
a school system that affords the combination a 
spiritual cultivation and religious moral edue 
tion, the guarantee of good education of ou 
youth.” President 
casion “ur, 


- 
OOS: 


| 
) 
; 

t 

| 
. 


It is known that many years later, at the 


_ 1) See “Champions of the Catholic Cause”, p. ! 
issued by the Ri izati Committee of the Gathal 
Jone gf Mlinois and published hy the Central Sures 
2)’ Ct. Central Verei i a 
Pen erein Archives, folder “Conve 


* 
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rention of the Central Verein held in Allentown, 
"a., in 1924, the late Cardinal Dougherty said: 
“Today the whole surface of our land is dotted 
vith parish schools. We owe them primarily to 
he German Catholics who fought for the schools, 
7” won the battle.” (Proceedings, 1924, 
», 6). 


Name-Day Celebration of Father 
Leimgruber, C.SS.R. 


NE of the many Catholic customs perpetuat- 

ed in the German Catholic parishes was the 
‘elebration of the pastor’s name-day. This was 
en annual occurrence which of late years has giv- 
“n way to so-called birth-day observance. We ob- 
ained from the files of the Avrora the following 
description: 
-NAME’S-DAY CELEBRATION.—A friend 
writes to us from New York that the church- 
“ommittee, the parishioners and school-children 
of the congregation of the Church of the Most 
Aoly Redeemer on Third Street in New York 
wave their pastor, Rector Maximus Leimgruber, 
1SS.R., a surprise party, on his 48th Name’s- 
Day on Monday, November 18, (1867). A few 
Jays before, the school-children of the congre- 
gation, the girls under the direction of the Ven- 
“rable Sisters of Notre Dame, and the boys under 
the direction of their (secular) teachers, went to 

residence of Father Rector, where they ex- 
ended their congratulations to him with appro- 
stiate songs and poems; the children likewise 
id not fail to offer him wreaths and suitable 
resents. The Reverend Father Rector thanked 
e children in a fatherly address and was evi- 
lently touched by this proof of the filial love 
f the children of his congregation. 


Sunday evening, November the 17th, the com- 
mitteemen went to the rectory after Devotions to 
¢ Blessed Virgin and called on the Reverend 
father. When he had entered the room, the 
President of the committee, Mr. Stein, the tailor, 
presented to the Father in the name of the com- 
mitteemen a new suit of clothes, together with a 
Seautiful cope. Father Leimgruber was taken by 
surprise and thanked the men in a short but mov- 
1g address for their love and affection for him. 
Then all had personally offered their congra- 
lations, they were dismissed with the blessing 
the Reverend Father.’) 


) Loc. cit., Buffalo, November 29, 1867, p. AG 
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The Rey. Maximus Leimgruber was born at 
Ochsenhausen, Wuerttemberg, Germany, April 9, 
1820, made his profession in the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer November 16, 1840. He 
was ordained priest August 24, 1844, arrived in 
America March 10, 1847, appointed Rector of the 
Church of the Most Holy Redeemer July 24, 1865, 
and died in Chicago on April 18, 1892. 


Fr, JOHN M. LENHART, O.CAP. 


Collectanea 


E also find among German priests birth- 
day celebrations at an early date. 

The Rev. Father M. M. Marco, the Catholic 
pastor in La Crosse, Wis., celebrated on Novem- 
ber 11, (1867), his birth-day which turned out 
to be a grand event. The Rev. Father was, so to 
say, ovet-burdened with presents; among these 
presents was a cover for the Bible, beautifully 
worked on white atlas; it was a gift of the Sister 
Superior of the Notre Dame Community of Mil- 
waukee. Among the presents were found also a 
fine, beautifully embroidered table-cloth, besides 
coffee-cups of silver, two goblets of silver (gifts 
of the German Women’s Society of Milwaukee), 
and many other presents.”) 


The Rev. M. M. Marco was born in Strassburg, 
Alsace, was transferred shortly after this birth- 
day celebration from La Crosse to South Oshkosh, 
Wis., as pastor of Vincent de Paul church (Reiter, 
Schematismus, New York, 1869, pp. 180-181), 
labored in 1871 at Dutch Kills, diocese of Brook- 
lyn, and then disappears from the Catholic Di- 
rectory. 


Towards the end of an article on “Some Cin- 
cinnati German Societies a Century Ago,” con- 
tributed to the American German Review (Karl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation) by William D. 
Jones, the writer declares that after 1854 better 
understanding “between the German-Americans 
and British-Americans developed.” A single de- 
cade, Mr. Jones writes, “further removed the fric- 
tion between the two peoples. Once the barriers 
of language were broken down, once the aims 
of the (in the eyes of the British-Americans) 
strange societies of the Germans became clear, the 


1) Die Aurora, Buffalo, November 29, 1867, p. 7. 
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natives came to realize that, save perhaps for their 
anti-cletical bias, the Achtundvierziger were work- 
ing towards the same ideals of human freedom 
that the Republic had stood for since its incep- 
tion. Once this took place, the pages from the 
lives of the immigrants read more pleasantly.” 
Generally speaking, Mr. Jones’ statement pic- 
tures correctly the growth of tolerance on the part 


of the old American element towards the strange 
ways of the newcomers, whom the revolution of: 
1848 in Germany and Austria had brought to the 
shores of our country. However, the Forty-Eight 
ers did not speak or think of the people they, 
found in possession as “British-Americans.” They 
always referred to the people of Anglo-Saxom 
ancestry as die Amerikaner. 


Book Reviews 


The Nature Of Law. By Thomas E. Davitt, SJ. St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1951. Pp. vi. 
274. $4.00. 


| Peay work owes its appeal to a happy combination 
of several pleasantly blended features. Father Da- 
vitt’s scholarship is of a caliber that entitles him to 
speak with the authority of one who is able to docu- 
ment and account for every weighty contention. Al- 
though the theme of his choice is abstract, he presents 
its problems so clearly that students, and even persons 
without professional legal training, can grasp their sig- 
nificance. Today’s widespread confusion regarding the 
nature of law makes a perennially interesting topic, one 
of serious, timely importance. 

This work is not intended to enable the reader to 
glance hurriedly at its excellent index and turn to a 
specific statement that answers a particular legal prob- 
lem. It is not that kind of book. Its purpose is rather 
to show the two great trends of philosophical thought 
that have developed since the thirteenth century re- 
garding the source of law, and to choose between them. 
This choice involves far-reaching practical consequences. 
On it depends the citizen’s intelligent adherence to 
one of two totally different views of all existence con- 
trolled by law, even ordinary civil life. 

The great problem is to determine the primacy of the 
will or the primacy of the intellect in the concept of 
law. Those who contend that the will holds the im- 
portant role vindicate the will’s freedom of election 
by reason of its complete causal independence from the 
intellect. They maintain that the cause of freedom of 
election is solely in the will. The other group base 
their philosophy of law on the opposite contention, the 
causal dependence of the will on the intellect, which 
is superior, and thus give a totally different view of 
man and consider him essentially a knowing creature, 
determined by the nature of the act’ itself and its con- 
sequent relation to an end. 

The Nature of Law is primarily an historical presen- 
tation of the question and its implications. Part One 
(p. 9-108) lines up the formidable array of chosen 
defenders of the primacy of the will: Henry of Ghent, 
Duns Scotus, Ockham, Gabriel Biel, de Castro and 
Suarez, who seem to establish a certain sympathy 
with the ascetical teachings of Saints Augustine and 
Anselm. In Part Two (p. 111-218) three sainted doc- 
tors of the Church take their position on the opposing 
six-man team, which is composed of the Dominicans 
Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, Cajetan, Dominic 


Soto, Bartholomew Medina, and the Jesuit Robert 
Bellarmine. An average of about fifteen pages is de 
voted to each of the great minds in a presentation of: 
doctrine. 

Many readers may find the concluding chapter de+ 
voted to “Consequences” of the respective doctrines 
somewhat disappointing in that it gives only a resume 
of the teachings, with the hint of further practical con-+ 
sectaria, without committing one to a sufficiently defin- 
ite position. It is, by intention, that kind of book, 
stimulating, provocative, calculated to disabuse the read- 
er of long-cherished‘‘practical” views held as certain, 
issuing the challenge to review thoroughly one’s tenets 
with regard to law’s foundation, philosophy, and nature: 


BERNARD A. SAUSE, O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas 


Mersch, Emile, S.J. The Theology of the Mystical 
Body. Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J.. 
S.T.D. Herder, 1951. xviii & 663 pages. 
$7.50. | 

The French edition of this work appeared in 1946, 
and is Fr. Mersch’s masterpiece, the climax toward 
which his entire scholarly life and theological in- 
vestigations were directed. 

This first translation into English is particularly 
timely because it provides valuable insight into the 
study of the Mystical Body, which had been stimulat 
by the encyclical of Pius XII, ‘“‘Mystici corporis 
Christi’. | 

The book is not a brief sketch, but a thorough and 
illuminating study of the multiple aspects of the Mys- 
tical Body. The 663 pages, divided into 20 chap- 
ters, go into the subject carefully, from the theological 
and philosophical background, the coming of Christ, 
the Trinity, the Sacraments, to our incorporation in 
Christ through Sanctifying Grace. ‘| 

It will provide a solid basis for the various aspects 
of the liturgical movement. Those who are familiar 
with the other and complimentary volume of Fr. Mersch. 
“The Whole Christ”, translated by John R. Kelly, S.J. 
will find new inspiration here. 

Fr. Vollert is a skilled and experienced translatot 
and his notations are very helpful. Herder can be 
proud of the fine work which takes its place among 
their many excellent contributions to Catholic theological 
literature. I found only one small printing error: on 
page 578, line 29, 


a 


JOHN Jou, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
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H. Gervais, New York; C. Jos. Lonsdorf, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Presidents, John Ejibeck, Pittsburgh; Wm. H. 
paren, New Haven, Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, 

inn. 


Hon. 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y., 
C. V. President; Rt. Rey. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
F. W. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, | 
Colwich, Kansas; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bu- 
reau, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev Victor Suren, Co-Director, 
Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the Generel Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


SUCCESSOR TO MR. KENKEL 


Appointment of Father Suren 


A’ a special meeting of the Committee on Social 
Action, on February 19, 1952, the Rev. Victor T. 
Suren, Co-Director of the Central Bureau since October, 
1948, and for many years a loyal co-worker of our es- 
teemed F. P. Kenkel, was appointed Director pro tem 
of the Central Bureau. 


Fr. Suren has been assured by His Excellency, the 


Most Reverend Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter, that ar- 


rangements will be made to enable him to assume the 
The Committee has full confidence 


duties of Director. 
that under the new Director, and in line with other 
decisions made at said meeting, the program of the 
Central Bureau as formulated by the late Mr. Kenkel 
will be continued uninterruptedly and consistently, and 


that our Catholic Central Verein of America will carry 


on as an important medium in the service of God and 
Our country. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL ACTION 
JosEpH Mart, Chairman 


Response 


12 is with a deep sense of humility that, in keeping with 
the action taken by the Central Verein Committee 
on Social Action, I assume the directorship of the 
Central Bureau in St. Louis. My filial devotion and 
respect to my Most Reverend Ordinary, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis, 
who is also Episcopal Spiritual Protector of the Central 
Verein, impels me to make this public acknowledg- 
ment of my profound gratitude for his fatherly under- 
standing of our plight at the Central Bureau, occasion- 
ed by the death of our peerless leader, Dr. F. P. 
Kenkel. 

I wish to assure the officers and members of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, that I am whole- 
heartedly and unequivocally committed to the principles 
and policies of Dr. Kenkel, and shall strive to the 
utmost of my ability to maintain intact the splendid 
traditions of the Central Verein and the Central Bureau. 

Relying upon Divine Providence to guide us and 
sustain us, and begging the consoling assistance of your 
prayers, we of the Central Bureau staff promise out 
best in service and devotion. 

Rev. Vicror T. SUREN 
Director pro tem 
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Obsequies of Mr. Kenkel 


(@ of our beloved Mr. Kenkel’s many outstanding 
characteristics was his innate modesty. Those 
who knew him intimately can recount innumerable in- 
stances when our deceased shunned honors and recog- 
nition. Countless editorials came from his masterful 
pen and appeared anonymously. It was only after 
much persuasion that he permitted his name to be 
appended to editorials appearing in Social Justice 
Review. To his very death, his weekly press bulletins 
bore only the appendage: “C.V. Service.” Hence it is 
the various honors conferred on Mr. Kenkel during 
his lifetime, such as the double Knighthood in the 
Orders of St. Gregory and the Holy Sepulchre, as well 
as the conferring of the Laetare Medal, take on an added 
significance. By sheer merit alone these came; the 
recipient certainly never sought them. 


In death, however, propriety ruled unimpeded, and 
there was no staying the manifestation of love and 
devotion in which our dear deceased was held by clergy 
and laity alike, by the great and the small, by men and 
women in all walks of life. The heart-warming mes- 
sages which came to the family and the Central Bureau 
in such profusion testify to the loving esteem of the 
many who shared the great loss of Mr. Kenkel’s passing. 

A very distinctive tribute, however, was paid by 
Archbishop Ritter of St. Louis, who readily and gra- 
ciously acceded to the request that he celebrate the 
Pontifical Mass of Requiem for Mr. Kenkel. It is a 
rare tribute to a lay person to have the Sacred Mysteries 
celebrated in their most solemn form on the occasion 
of one’s burial. Archbishop Ritter’s action in this in- 
stance was consistent with his attitude toward Mr. 
Kenkel during the latter’s life-time. 

Assisting Archbishop Ritter at the Mass in St. 
Cecilia’s Church were Msgr. A. T. Strauss as Assistant 
Priest, Rev. Francis Dieckmann as Deacon, Rev. A. A. 
Wempe as Sub-deacon, Rev. Victor T. Suren and Rev. 
Vincent W. Schuler as Assistant Deacons, Rev. Leo 
Kampmann and Rev.-Glennon Flavin as Masters of 
Ceremonies. 


Rt. Rev. Joseph A. Vogelweid, Spiritual Director of 
the Catholic Union of Missouri, preached the sermon. 
Msgr. Vogelweid spoke of his last visit with Mr. 
Kenkel a few days before the latter’s death, remember- 
ing vividly how vigorously and eloquently the enfeebled 
patient spoke, almost with the vision of a seer, of his 
hope in a mighty re-awakening of all Catholic people 
in the vindication of Catholic principles and defense of 
Christian civilization. Co-incidentally, the Monsignor 
pointed out, the Holy Father on the very day of his 
visit to Mr. Kenkel, February 10, was appealing to the 
Catholics of Rome for such a Christian re-awakening. 

The Liturgy of interment in Resurrection Cemetery 
was chanted by Reverend Vincent Naes, Pastor of St. 
Cecilia’s, Mr. Kenkel’s home parish. 

Among those present at the Pontifical Mass were 
the Most Reverend Bishop Albert Fletcher of Little 
Rock and the Right Reverend Abbot Paul Nahlen, 
O.S.B., of New Subiaco Abbey, Arkansas. Eight 
monsignori and thirty priests represented the clergy and 
religious of five communities. One of the priests pre- 
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sent, Father Albert Henkes of High Hill, Texas, re- 
presented the officers and members of the men’s and} 
women’s Branches from his State. 

The entire staff of the Central Bureau extends its) 
most heartfelt sympathies to the three sons and four? 
daughters of Mr. Kenkel who were so devoted to their 
renowned father. It will be a source of comfort to 
them to know that the beautiful lesson of Christian } 
home-life inspired by their religious father and mother | 
will ever be a source of edification to all. , 


Tributes 


ESSAGES of condolence and tribute came from 

all parts to Mr. Kenkel’s family and to the Central 
Bureau. We are most grateful for each and all of these 
expressions of sympathy. We quote from some of these 
messages. 


ARCHBISHOP A. G. CICOGNANI, Apostolic Delegate: 


I have just received word of the sad loss of Mr. 
Frederick P. Kenkel and I wish to express my heart- ) 
felt sympathy to ‘his relatives and to the members of | 
the Central Bureau of the Catholic Central Verein + 
which he served so-faithfully for so many years. Mr. 
Kenkel was a real apostle and his zeal an inspiration © 
for all of us. 

I assure you that I shall remember him in all my 
Masses and prayers. 


ARCHBISHOP MUENCH, Papal Nuncio to Western — 
Germany: (By cable) 


Deeply saddened by the news of the passing of Mr. | 
Kenkel. Death ended a career of one of America’s 
outstanding Catholic laymen. Farsighted pioneer Cath- 
olic Social Action, staunch defender interests of Church, 
warm friend of the downtrodden and underprivileged, 
faithful almoner of works of charity and missions. 
We mourn the loss of a man of sterling character. Loyal 
to friends, wise and strong in his leadership, simple 
and unassuming in his way of life. A great loss is 
suffered by the Church, Central Verein and Country. 
Condolence to the family and members of the Central 
Verein. May the Lord reward our friend with life 
eternal. 


ARCHBISHOP ROBERT E. Lucey of San Antonio: 


The death of Mr. Frederick P. Kenkel, K.S.G., K.H.S., 
marks the passing of a truly great man. He has been a 
pioneer in the field of Catholic social doctrine and 
fortunately for him and for us he always thought with 
the Church. His passing is a loss to all of us. : 


4 
ARCHBISHOP RUMMEL of New Orleans: : 

Please convey to the members of his family and his’ 
fellow officers in Central Verein my genuine sympathy 
on the occasion of the death of Sir Knight Frederick 
Kenkel. He was an exemplary Catholic, highly intelli- 
gent, and always solicitious in defense of Catholic prin- 
ciples and ideals. God rewatd him most abundantly. { 


. 


BISHOP FLETCHER of Little Rock: 


_ My deepest sympathy to Catholic Central Bureau on 
the death of Mr. Kenkel, it’s great and beloved leader. 
Will attend funeral tomorrow morning. 


‘BisHop NOLL of Fort Wayne: 


I am writing to express my sincerest condolence to 
hatever relatives the late Frederick P, Kenkel had, and 
to apprize them that I shall remember him at the altar. 

I had known Mr. Kenkel for fully fifty years. The 
ld organization known as the American Federation of 
atholic Societies nearly always met at the same place as 
he Central Verein. 

I was one who recommended to the President of 
ns ae Dame that Mr. Kenkel be awarded the Laetare 
edal. 


ISHOP CARROLL of Wichita: 


Mr. Kenkel had a long life. He was first a noble 
father and husband. His wonderful talents were de- 
voted to the spread and defense of his holy faith. He 
feceived many deserving honors and he accepted them 
humbly, gratefully. These earthly honors are nothing 
<ompared to those our dear Lord will give him now 
that he is home at last, united with his beloved wife. 
God rest and bless forever his valiant soul! 


BisHop DworscHak of Fargo: 


I hasten to express to the officers and members of the 
Central Verein my sincerest sympathies in the great loss 
they have suffered through the death of Mr. Kenkel. 
I shall offer Holy Mass for the repose of his soul on 
Tuesday and shall remember him with a special memento 
during the weeks to come. 


BisHop LyNcH of Dallas: 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express my sym- 
pathy to you, his bereaved family and to the members 
of the Central Verein on the death of our good friend, 
Frederick P. Kenkel, K.S.G., K.H.S., Director of the 
Central Bureau. 


BisHop O’Connor of Springfield, IIL: 

Please extend to all officers and members Catholic 
Central Verein sympathy and prayers of Bishop and 
Diocese in their sorrow and loss through death of 
their inspiring leader, Frederick P. Kenkel. A devoted 
son of Mother Church and truly great Catholic scholar. 
Msgr. Burne of Alton will represent Diocese at funeral 
Mass tomorrow. Deeply regret my inability to attend 
but I shall offer my Mass for repose of his gifted and 
noble soul. 


————__ 


-FaTHER McGowan, NCWC: 

Mr. Kenkel was an extremely able man and was one 
‘devoted in all his thinking and action to Catholic social 
‘teaching. He was possessed of an amazing fund of 
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knowledge that bolstered his devotion and his extraor- 
dinary ability. 

He was in on the foundation of the Social Action 
Department of the NCWC, the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems and the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. He was one of the stalwart lead- 
ers of the old Federation of Catholic Societies that 
flourished so strongly back before World War I. We 
had him often on Industrial Conference programs, and 
I remember well his detailed description at one of these 
meetings of the totalitarian regimes in France and Ger- 
many in the late 18th and early 19th century which 
tragically prevented the Church so long from influenc- 
ing in a Catholic way the rising Industrialism. 

His death is a great loss to the Church and the coun- 
try. But his life was long in years and great in fruit- 
fulness. May I, of Irish descent, pay a special tribute 
to him as typifying and leading in the contribution of 
German-American Catholics to American life. Let us 
all say a prayer for the repose of the soul of this truly 
great man. 


Mayor Darst of St. Louis: 


I was very sorry indeed to learn of the death of your 
dear father, and want to take this means of extending 
to you and the members of your family my deepest 
sympathy in this, your hour of bereavement. 


Funeral Reminiscences 


if was altogether fitting that the prayers at the fun- 
eral parlor, prior to the procession to the church, 
should be recited by the Reverend James Preuss, S.J. 
Father Preuss is the son of the late Dr. Edward Preuss, 
one time editor of Die Amerika, whom Mr. Kenkel ever 
held in highest esteem. It was Mr. Arthur Preuss, also 
a son of Dr. Edward, whom Mr. Kenkel succeeded 
as editor of the celebrated German Catholic daily. 


The Reverend Glennon Boarmann, C.S.C., repre- 
senting the University of Notre Dame of South Bend, 
came to view Mr. Kenkel’s body before burial. As 
he knelt beside the bier, Father Boarman expressed 
himself thus: “Let us pray five Our Fathers and Hail 
Marys for the repose of the soul of Mr. Kenkel and 
in thanksgiving for his having accepted the Laetare 
Medal, thus adding to the lustre of the University.” 
This very thoughtful gesture was greatly appreciated 
by the Kenkel family. 


Messages of condolence were received by the family 
of Mr. Kenkel and by the Central Bureau from many 
State Branches of the Central Verein and the National 
Catholic Women’s Union. Five State Branches of the 
Verein wete officially represented at the funeral by 
Presidents, Spiritual Directors, or other offices. 

On Sunday evening, February 17, the members of the 
Missouri Branch of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union assembled at the funeral parlor to pay their re- 
spects to the deceased leader of the Verein and the 
Bureau. Prayers were led by Rt. Rev. Andrew H. Toeb- 
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ben. On Monday evening, February 19, the men of 
the Catholic Union of Missouri and the St. Louis 
District League came to pray for Mr. Kenkel. The 
prayers were led by the Spiritual Director of the St. 
Louis District League, Father A. A. Wempe. 


Last Writings of Mr. Kenkel 


S most of our readers may know, the late Director 

of the Central Bureau had felt, no doubt, that it 
was God’s will that he should remain at his post of 
duty ‘to the very end of his life. Knowing what he 
had given to the Bureau, to the Central Verein and to 
other important endeavors of Catholic lay action, one 
is happy that he did so, and all have been the richer 
for it. 

Among his last articles which are most representa- 
tive of his thought are two items. One of these is his 
signed article, ‘No True Solution”, which appeared in 
the January issue of SJR. It is a stirring appeal, ut- 
tered from a mind and heart embued with a desire for 
social justice for all members of the laboring classes. 
While calling attention to the progress and material 
benefits accruing to the estate of Labor in our day, 
Mr. Kenkel appeals in this article to labor leaders and 
members of all labor unions to strive to think and act 
beyond the bounds of their own individual and group 
self-interest. The deceased Director urges application 
of the principles of Christian Solidarism, which were 
practiced, although imperfectly, under the Guild System, 
Mr. Kenkel states in part: “The day is not yet when, 
as in the days of the guilds, membership in a corporation 
intended to promote the vocational life and activities 
of all workers, is self-understood. Whenever this will 
come to pass, the common good and not the interests 
of capital will. predominate” (Social Justice Review, 
January, :1952, p. 295). 

The last full-scale article of Mr. Kenkel was the one 
published as a Press Bulletin of the Central Bureau on 
January 31, entitled “Blood Money”. It manifests the 
same deep passion for social justice, and Christian com- 
passion for the oppressed people of the world, which 
characterized all of Mr. Kenkel’s best writings. Copies 
of the above articles may be obtained from the Central 
Bureau upon request. 


Miscellany 


HE following short items are the last of this kind 

written by the late Director of the Central Bureau. 
They reflect his zeal for charity, for the missions, 
and deep interest in the affairs of Central Verein. 


Early in June the Knights of St. George will con- 
duct their National Convention at Beaver Falls, Pa., 
where Branch Thirty-Seven is preparing to receive 
the officers and delegates on this occasion. 


Typical of existing conditions is the statement re- 
garding the neediness of a refugee, residing in the 
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Diaspora. 


In this case the exile, driven out of Dan-- 


zig, has lived in her present environment since 1946.. 
She lives on the dole, like most of the refugees, which 
means that she is paid a pittance of about ten dol-: 


lars per month. 2 ; 
us, the woman must pay rent, food, clothing, in fact, , 
all of her needs. h 
priest writes us “should it be possible to help Mrs. K. 


The reception held on the occasion of the Golden: 
Jubilee of the Wedding of Mr. and Mrs. William Siefen, , 


attained, as it were, almost the nature of a Volksfest. 


It appeared to one of the visitors that no less than five) 
hundred people attended on the occasion conducted in- 
St. Boniface Hall at New Haven, Conn. 
the participants came from various parts of the State: 


Out of this sum, her pastor assures} 


“We would be very happy,” the: 


; 


: 


Many of | 


of Connecticut; the Central Verein was officially rep- 


resented by Mr. Albert Sattler, its President. 


India this year presents to the Catholics of the. 
world the opportunity to promote a work inaugurated 
by the Apostle St. Thomas, nineteen hundred years 
ago. That the intention may be consummated is the 
desire of the Church in India. 

The Most Rev. Jos. Mar Severios, Bishop of Tiruvalla, | 
in Southern India, writes the Bureau: “We want to 
bring all the dissidents into the true faith in this year.” 

To help him carry out some of the necessary plans 
Mar Severios needs to be financially assisted. 


Due to the thoughtfulness of Mr. Mathias H. 
Weiden of New York, Social Justice Review will hence- 
forth be on sale in the Leo House. It occurred to 
our member that, since this institution was so well 
patronized, the official organ of the CV should be 
available at the news-stand. | 

The very fact that periodicals of opinion, because 
of the excessive cost of production, are at present facing” 
a hard financial struggle, emphasizes Mr. Weiden’s 
action as timely and necessary. 


Writing in behalf of a group of exiles a priest 
assures us: “Through the official Catholic Charity — 


organization a consignment of underwear for children 


has reached us. You have thereby bestowed on my 
poor people a genuine joy for which all of us are 
heartily grateful.” 
a priest writes us that three packages of clothing had 
arrived, good warm articles, some of them new. 


them in their neediness, and the need is really great 


at this time of the year because there is no opportunity _ 


for work. Hence, they are entirely dependent on the 
dole which does not suffice to supply their needs.” 


Among societies subscribing to more than one copy 


of Social Justice Review, St. Michael’s of Poughkeep- 


sie, New York, stands out prominently for long and~ 
It also speaks well for the attitude — 


faithful services. 
this society adopted long ago that it has recently re= 


From another part of Oldenburg 


“Te 
was possible for me,” he writes, “to help many of 
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uested to be sent twenty-five copies of the Proceed- 
ngs of the Pittsburgh Convention for use at a com- 
ng meeting. In this connection attention may again 
pe drawn to the fact that St. Michael's Society is over 
pne hundred years old; it was founded in fact, prior 
(o the Parish. 


_ There is evidently need of literature on Commun- 
fsm even in Africa. A Millhill Father who labors 
n the interior on the west coast, assures us: “I must 
hank you for sending me those pamphlets on Com- 
munism. I was indeed very glad to get them. They 
are most useful for distribution among the educated 
lasses.” 

_ In a similar strain missionaries write from all parts 
mf the world. On the other hand, a mere hope that 
she Red Terror may be either crushed by force or 
Htestroyed by high ideas lacks assurance at this time. 


& 


_An appeal for pictures to be hung on the walls 
sf the Capuchin Novitiate at Monte Marino, South 
India, came to the Bureau during the past summer. 
Whrough the Co-Op Parish Activities Services of 
Effingham, Illinois, promoted by Rev. Fr. Geo. Nell, 
t was possible to grant the request, and the pictures 
wave reached India safely. Father Diego Joseph, 
.F.M., Cap., writes us in acknowledgement: “Splendid! 
"Yesterday I received your letter; today the role of 


closing his remarks the father writes that the work 
pwas progressing well and steadily. 


Necrology 
ERNsT A. WINKELMANN (1874-1952) 


NLY two days after the passing of Mr. Kenkel, 
death came to Mr. Ernst A. Winkelmann, of St. 
Louis, a life-long member of the Central Verein and a 
staunch supporter of the Central Bureau and its at- 
ndant activities. He was a member of the Board of 
‘Trustees of the CV for many years, and was a Life 
Member of the Catholic Central Verein. He also 
served as President of the Catholic Union for six years, 
from 1931-37. 

Mr. Winkelmann was the son of the late John Wink- 


<Imann, and was a life-long member of St. Boniface 


= 


Parish in St. Louis, where he was baptized, attended 
school, received his first Holy Communion and cele- 
ated all the important spiritual events of his long 
nd fruitful life. It was from this church that the 
llast rites were conducted for Mr. Winkelmann on 
Thursday, February 21. The Rev. William Ebert was 
selebrant of the Requiem Mass. Most Rev. Joseph E. 
iter, Archbishop of St. Louis, pronounced the final 
bsolution over the body after the Mass. Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. George Dreher, Pastor of Resurrection Church 
in St. Louis, and a life-long friend of Mr. Winkelmann, 
elivered the funeral sermon. | 
Three things characterized the life of Mr. Ernst 
Winkelman: he was a man of great charity; he 
as a devoted father and a staunch member of the 


—e 
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Church; he had a great love of his chosen profession, 
that of an apothecary. Mr. Winkelmann contributed 
generously to the various charitable funds of the Central 
Bureau for about 35 years: The Mission Fund, the St. 
Elizabeth Day Nursery, European Relief, the Central 
Bureau. He always contributed under the anonymous 
designation, “E. C., St. Louis’, which is to be found 
in the list of acknowledgements of contributions in 
Social Justice Review for many years. For 38 years, up 
until the time of his death, Mr. Winkelmann was 
President of the St. Boniface Parish Conference of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. 


The deceased was a brother of the late Most Rev. 
Christian H. Winkelmann whose death a few years ago 
affected him deeply. He was married in 1899, and 
was the devoted father to his family of nine sons and 
one daughter, who, together with his wife, all survive. 


In St. Louis the name Winkelmann is inseparably 
connected with the apothecary profession. So firmly 
and deeply has Mr. Winkelmann, together with his 
brother, Henry Winkelmann, implanted this occupation 
in the family, that it has become a tradition in St. Louis. 
Two of his sons, Ernest E. and Karl T., were associated 
with their father in the operation of the Winkelmann 
Chemical and Drug Corporation on South Broadway in 
St. Louis. Three of his other sons operate their own 
drug stores, while two others are engaged as repre- 
sentatives of drug manufacturers. 

Mr. Winkelmann himself began his career as a drug- 
gist when he was twelve years old, and since 1906 
has conducted his own business. He was a graduate 
of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy in 1892 and 
served as a member of the board of directors and treas- 
urer of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy since 1926. 
One of his sons, Herman P. Winkelmann, who oper- 
ates his own drug store, was recently elected President 
of the St. Louis Retail Druggists Association. 


Kansas Interparochial Conference 


Gy) of the most important issues under discussion 
in the United States in recent weeks—both in the 
Congress and among the people—has been the adoption 
or rejection of Universal Military Training by our 
country. The proper disposition of this question is 
vital to the future of the nation. 

The Kansas State Branch of the CCVA conducted an 
interparochial meeting in Colwich, Kansas, on February 
14. The speaker of the occasion, who discussed the 
arguments for and against Universal Military Training, 
was Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Schaeffers, editor of the 
“Advance Register” of Wichita. After quite an ex- 
austive discussion of the arguments for and against 
UMT—expressed from the aspects of its influence on 
education, marriage, religion and vocations to the re- 
ligious life, and from the historical and political points 
of view, the speaker concluded with a vigorous re- 
jection of Universal Military Training as a necessary 
program for the U. S. at the present time. The speak- 
er gave it as his opinion that “one reason the promoters 
want this bill is the fact that our government has made 
so many secret commitments that we will need this 
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“tremendous amount of manpower to support military 
action all over the world.” 

A general discussion followed Msgr. Schaeffer's ad- 
dress, which concluded with the agreement of the 150 
members present that they were unanimously opposed 
to UMT. Each one present was urged to write his 
congressman;-urging the defeat ef the UMT Bill. Re- 
ports were also given at the meeting on the Chaplains’ 
Aid and Home Missions projects, engaged in by the 
State Branch. Efforts were made to improve the stand- 
ards at the Kansas State Fair, w'th some success. ‘The 
members of the parish distributed a pamphlet written 
by the host pastor, Rev. S. Esser, on “The Holy Euchar- 
ist’. A social hour followed the meeting. 


Convention Proceedings 


epee printed record of all addresses and transactions 
of the Pittsburgh Convention of the Central Verein 
and NCWU, held in August of last year, is‘now off 
sthe press. Copies have been forwarded to all officers 
of the Central Verein and to delegates to the national 
Convention. 

Officers and members of the Verein should read 
carefully the whole section of the Proceedings devoted 
to the affairs of the CCVA, pages 1 to 113. Of spectal 
interest to promoters of the CV will be the following: 
“Pius X and the CV’s Social Action Program” (p. 17); 
“The Central Verein Has a Program’ (p. 27); the 
Presidential Address of Mr. Sattler (p. 43); the Re- 
port of the Central Bureau (p. 53) ; the Recommenda- 
tions (p. 66); the Reports of State Branches of the 
CCVA (p. 103); the Report of the Fraternal Insur- 
ance Societies Section (p. 84). 

Extra copies of the Proceedings, in limited numbers, 
may be obtained from the Bureau on request. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the-CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
a: St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $5,845.54; Mrs. E. J. Ruebhau- 
sen, Ind., $5.50; Frieda Felder, Cal., $1; St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., $5; A, °C. Flusche, Tex., 
$1; Sacred Heart Church, Whiting, Ind., $5; St. 
Anthony Ben. Society, St. Louis, $1; Miss C. Green- 
felder, N. Y., $1; Rev. B. Kunkel, IIll., $3; Pennsylvania 
State Branch CCV, $5; St. Michael’s Sick Ben. Society, 
Elizabeth, N. J., $10; Rev. W. Kleine, O.F.M., Mo., 
$8; Mrs. Elizabeth Echele, Mo., $2; Charles Ruppert, 
Cal., $2; Peter Mohr, Kansas, $5; St. Elizabeth Guild, 
New York, N. Y., $1; Sundry minor items, $1.50; 
Total to and including February 20, 1952, $5,897.54. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $322.65; CWU of New York 
Inc., N.Y.C., N. Y., $25; St. Francis de Sales Benevolent 
Soc., St. Louis, $7.25; St John the Baptist Church, 
Schulenburg, Tex., $9.67; Ascension Church, Moravia, 
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Hospitu', Murphysboro, Ill., $10; Frieda Felder, Ce 


Tex., $8.71; St. Louis & St. Louis Cty. Distri 
Mo., $4.10; Catholic State League of Texas, fA 
St. Martin’s Ben. Society, St. Louis, $1.75; Per 
olic Union of Kansas, $100; Total to and in 
February 20, 1952, $1,297.29. ” 


a 


Christmas Collection Egos, 

Previously reported: $2,353.93; Rt. Rev. J.J. Butler, 
Mo., $10; St. Peter & Paul Verein, Karlsruhe, N. D.,; 
$5; Rt. Rev. M. M. Hoffman, la., $2.50; St. Joseph 
Soc., Menasha, Wis., $5; Mrs. Ida Grunloh, Mo., $1; 
Mrs. 1». uma Dietz-Stecher, N. Y., $5; St. Aloysi 
Young Men’s Sodality, Allentown, Pa., $10; St. Bot 
face Society, New Haven, Conn., $20; Mathias Weiden, 
N. Y., $50; St. Michael’s Society, San Antonio, Tex | 
$1.35; St. Anthony Benev. Soc., Sacramento, Cal., $10; 
M. N. Kiefer, Ill., $5; Mrs. Mary Neubauer, N. Y., $2;. 
Jos. J. Gramling, W's., $5; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; CWU 
of Maryland, $10; “Friends”, Milwaukee, Wis., $45; 
Moritz Heinemann,. Wis., $5; Theo. Dengler, N. Y., 
$25; St. Cortrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Ida., $3; St. 
Mary’s S._.y, Hasting’s;.Minn., $5; K. L. Roche, IIlL.,, 
$5; St. Andrew’s Society, Rozellville, Wis., $10; Rev.. 
P. J. Schmid, ‘Ind., $2; Mrs. Jz Dobler, N. Y., Si%) 
St. Michael’s Soc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $10; Agnes 
and Ann Winkelmann, Mo., $10; C. K. of St. George, 
Northampton, Pa., $5; C. K. of St. George, Indiana- 
polis, Ind., $5; Our Lady of Perpetual Help Comm.. 
40, Rochester, N. Y., $10; St. Ignatius Comm. 94,, 
Covington, Ky., $10; Mrs. Charles Trott, N. Y., $1; 
St. Martin’s Society, Tours, Tex., $10; Rev. J. F. May, 
Pa., $5; Rev. F. J. Buechler, N. Y., $10; St. Nicholas: 
Br. 1 WCU, Quincy, Ill., $5; St. Mark’s Men’s Soc.,, 
Maize, Kansas, $15; N. N., Milwaukee, Wis., $1; La- 
dies of St. Boniface Church, Quincy, IIl., $5; William 
Wittmann, N. Y., $2; Total to and including Febru- 


ary 20, 1°72, $2,701.78. i 
St. Elizabeth Settlement Hi 

Previously reported: $13,482.01; Greater St. 
Community Chest. $2,092.13; From children attendin: 
$705.01; Total to and including February 20, 195: 
$16,229.15. = =, } 
European Relief : 
Previously reported: $3,071.90; Mathias Weiden, N 
Y., $25; St. Francis Convent, Springfield, Ill, $50 

J. G. M., Mo:, $10; William Igoe, Mo., $25; 
Suellentrop, Kans., $5; Ladenburger Family, Mo., 
Per Catholic Union of Kansas, $100; Total to and in 
cluding February 20, 1952, $3,291.90. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $6,227.56; Grey Nuns Provincia 
Admi ‘stration, Cambridge; Mass., $15; Per Aug 


Sr. | *, Wis., $20; Peter Mohr, Kans., $5; St. Francis 
Co. Springfield, Ill., $20; W. J. Sullivan, IIL, $2 
Mat. Weiden, N. Y., $25; Mary Gormley, N. Y., 
CWU . New York, Inc., N. Y., $15; St, Andre 


$10; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., $110; 
Boniface Society, New Haven, Conn., $18; Miss C 
Greenfelder, N. Y., $2; St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cotton 
wood, Ida., $9; Holy Family Soc., St. Cecelia’s Church 
Waterbury, Conn., $9.60; A. M. L., Mo., $8; N. N. St 
Louis, Mo., $4; Mrs. C. B. Tupper, N. Y., $13; St 
Caecilia Choir, Church of the Nativity, Poughkeeps 

N. Y., $5; E. E. Winkelmann, Mo., $22; Sisters of 

Sorrowful Mother, Milwaukee, Wis., $6; St. Fran 
Hospital, Escanaba, Mich., $10; Miss Anna Thi 
Mo., $1; R. Groh, Ill., $17; Miss M. Buggle, Mo., $ 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Milwaukee, Wis., $25; 
Joseph’s Convent, Monterey, Cal., $5; Anna Weis, I 
$23; Mrs, M. Ladenburger, Mo., $5; St. Joseph’s H 
pital, Ft. Wayne, Ind., $5; John A. Suellentrop, Kan 
$5; Peter Thauberger, Canada, $5; Sister Mary Ad 
La., $5; Dominican Sisters, Madison, Wis., $10; 
Catholic Union of Kansas, $200; St. Elizabeth G 
New York, N. Y., $15; Total to and including Feb 
ary 20, 1952, $6,990.16, ~ ‘i 


